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INTRODUCTION 


This  report  is  the  result  of  the 
Montana  Historic  Bridge  Inventory,  a 
project  of  the  Historic  American  En- 
gineering Record,  undertaken  for  the 
Montana  State  Highway  Department  in 
cooperation  with  the  Montana  State 
Historical  Society. 

The  Montana  Historic  Bridge 
Inventory  is  to  be  ased  by  the 
Highway  Department  as  a  planning  tool 
when  evaluating  whether  bri  3ges  in 
the  state  shoul 3  be  maintained  or 
replaced.  Rather  than  investigating 
the  cultural  significance  of  a 
particular  bridge  after  plans  had 
been  made  for  that  bridge,  the 
Highway  Department  saw  the  benefit  of 
assessing  the  significance  of  bridges 
within  the  state  as  a  single  thematic 
unit.  Such  an  approach  accomplishes 
three  things:  1)  it  allows  the 
significance  of  any  one  bridge  to  be 
more  accurately  evaluated  in  the 
context  of  the  history  of  bri  3ge 
building  in  Montana;  2)  it  is  more 
cost-effective  in  the  long  run  to 
inventory  all  bridges  at  once  than  to 
inventory  them  pieceneal;  and,  3)  it 
provides  the  Department  with  infor- 
mation at  the  outset  of  the  planning 
process  to  help  deci  de  whether  a 
given  bridge  should  be  preserved  an^3 
maintained,  or,  if  it  must  be 
replaced  or  altered,  the  inventory 
guides  the  planning  for  mitigation 
measures. 

There     are     four     tesic  parts  to 


the  Montana  Historic  Bridge  Inven- 
tory. The  first  part  was  the  actual 
field  work.  AH  bridges  in  the  state 
over  20  feet  in  span  and  over  45 
years  of  age  were  visited.  Fridges 
included  all  vehicular  bridges,  both 
on  and  off  the  Federal  Aid  System,  as 
well  as  significant  privately  owned 
bridges,  (Included  in  the  list  of 
privately  owned  bridges  are  numerous 
railroad  bridges).  While  the  inven- 
tory is  sponsored  and  will  he  used  by 
the  Hi  ah way  Department  for  the 
planning  of  vehicular  bridge  projects 
it  is  important  to  include  railroad 
bridges  in  the  inventory  so  that  a 
complete  historical  context  can  be 
created.  The  inventory  includes  only 
major  railroad  bridges  (those  brid- 
ges over  45  years  of  age  and  lonqer 
than  20  feet  in  span).  Bridges  were 
photographed  on  the  site  and  field 
notes  were  made.  These  notes  in- 
cluded a  description  of  the  structure 
as  well  an  assessment  of  condition 
and  contextural  setting.  Fieldwork 
also  included  historical  research  to 
determine  dates  of  construction, 
builders,  and  other  pertinent  infor- 
mation. All  of  the  field  work 
culminated  in  the  preparation  of  an 
Historic  American  Engineering  Record 
( HAER )  i  nve  ntory  card  for  each 
bridge.  Approximately  500  cards  wer<^ 
prepared . 

The  second  portion  of  the 
project  was  the  preparation  of  a 
final  r^ort  (this  publication)  which 
is  intended  to  provide  a  brief  and 
general  description  of  the  history  of 
bridge     building    in  Montana  from  its 


beginning  to  the  1930 's .  Informa- 
tion In  this  final  report  comes  from 
both  primary  sources  uncovered  during 
the  field  work  and  secondary  sources 
pertaining  to  Montana's  economic 
history  which  can  be  related  to  the 
history  of  bridges  in  Montana.  This 
report  is  not  meant  to  be  the 
definitive  work  on  bridges  in  Mon- 
tana, but  it  is  hoped  that  it  has 
made  some  important  connections  be- 
tween bridge  building  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  economic,  transpor- 
tation, and  technological  history  of 
Montana  while  indicating  further 
questions  which  deserve  more  histori- 
cal i  nvestlgation. 

The  results  of  the  field  work 
and  this  final  report  were  used  to 
evaluate  the  significance  of  the 
various  bridges,  and  they  were 
di  vi  ded  i  nto  three  categories  of 
significance:  Category  I — the  24 
most  significant  bridges  in  Montana; 
Category  II--those  bridges  believed 
to  be  eligible  for  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places;  and. 
Category  III — those  bridges  which 
either  are  not  eligible  for  the 
National  Register  or  for  which  enough 
information  was  not  gathered  within 
the  limited  time  of  this  inventory  to 
make  a  determination  of  eligibility. 
This  evaluation  of  bridges  was 
presented  to  a  Bridge  Advisory 
Committee,  made  up  of  engineers, 
historians,  and  historic  preserva- 
tionists from  around  the  state.  The 
ccmniittee  ratified  the  categorization 
of  the  various  bridges.  The  Montana 
State  Historic  Preservation  Office  in 


Helena  will  use  the  information 
gathered  in  the  inventory  to  prepare 
a  thematic  nomination  of  79  bridges 
(all  Category  I  and  II  bridges)  to 
the  National  Register. 

The  last  portion  of  the  project 
was  the  more  detailed  photo- documen- 
tation of  the  Category  I  bridges. 
HAER's  photographer  accanpanied  the 
project  coordinator  to  each  of  the 
twenty  bridges  and,  using  a  4"  x  5" 
view  camera,  carefully  photographed 
each  to  show  in  detail  how  the 
structure  and  each  of  its  components 
functions.  Many  of  those  photographs 
are  reproduced  in  this  publication. 
All  of  the  photographs,  as  well  as 
all  the  inventory  cards,  will  be 
deposited  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Copies  of  the  photographs  and  inven- 
tory cards  can  be  found  at  the 
Montana  State  Highway  Department's 
Office  of  Planning  and  Research,  the 
Montana  State  Historical  Society,  and 
the  Denver  Regional  Office  of  the 
National  Park  Service. 

HISTORY  OF  BRIDGES 
IN  MONTANA 

To  study  the  building  of  bridges 
in  Montana  is  to  study  the  building 
of  Montana.  Within  the  patterns  of 
bridge  building  across  the  state,  one 
can  discern  the  broad  economic  pat- 
terns which  have  formed  across  the 
state's  history.  The  major  theme  of 
Montana  history  is  economic:  that  of 
a  resource-rich  frontier  far  from  the 
nation's    main     centers     of  economic 


activity.  The  variations  on  that 
theme  are  shaped  by  influences  from 
those  distant  centers,  by  the  physi- 
cal nature  of  the  territory,  and  by 
political  responses  to  the  econcmiic 
and  environmental  forces.  Among  the 
remains  of  the  interaction  between 
economic  and  environmental  forces  are 
bri  dges. 

Montana      is      a  geographically 
large     state     covering  560  miles  from 
east  to  west  and  290  miles  from  north 
to    south.      The  western  third  of  the 
state  is  mountainous  and  rugged  while 
the    eastern    two-thirds     is  open  and 
arid.      Because  of  its  topography  and 
climate,     Montana  was  one  of  the  last 
areas    of     the    United    States     to  be 
settled    by     Europeans.     Prior  to  the 
European      settlement,       Montana  was 
populated     by  Native  American  tribes, 
nomadic    Plains    Indians    in  the  east 
who    followed    the    buffalo    and  more 
sedentary       tribes       In     the  western 
mountain     valleys.       The     first  known 
European  activity  in  Montana  was  that 
of     French -Canadians     who  traded  with 
the    Indians  along  the  upper  Missouri 
during  the  1790's;   the  major  resource 
attracting    traders    at  that  time  was 
furs.      England,  France  and  Spain  had 
been      vy i  ng      for      con  tro 1    of  the 
interior       of       the      North  American 
continent     and     by     the     1780's,  the 
newly-formed     Uni  ted       States     joi  ned 
in     th«^     struggle.       The  U.  S.  made  a 
major     step     towards     gaining  control 
when,     in  1803,  Robert  Livingston  and 
James    Monroe  negotiated  the  purchase 
of  the  entire  Lousiana  Territory  from 
Napoleon.         The     territory  extended 


from  New  Orleans  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Missouri  River. 

Before  the  United  States  pur- 
chased the  Louisiana  Territory,  west- 
ward expansion  had  brought  settlers 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
President  Jefferson  had  planned  and 
obtained  Congressional  approval  for 
the  famous  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedi- 
tion. The  objectives  of  the  expedi- 
tion were  to  look  for  a  water  route 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  contact  the 
Indians  for  purposes  of  fur  trade 
with  Americans,  and  to  explore  the 
territory  west  of  the  Continental 
Divide  for  possible  future  acquisi- 
tion. Lewis  and  Clark  travelled  up 
the  Missouri  River,  the  first  major 
transportation  thoroughfare  into  the 
Montana  Territory  during  that  period. 
Along  the  way  they  noted  abundant 
wildlife  and  the  upper  Missouri  was 
soon  opened  to  extensive  fur  trade. 

Fur  trading  posts,  subsistence 
ranch  operations,  and  a  few  missions 
were  the  only  white  settlements  in 
Montana  during  the  first  two-thirds 
of  the  19th  Century  as  the  westward 
expansion  of  the  U.  S.  by-passed  the 
Great  Plains  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  moved  to  the  West  Coast,  With 
the  gold  rush  of  the  1860 's  came 
Montana's  first  major  surge  in  white 
settlement.  From  then  until  the  end 
of  the  1910 -s  waves  of  people  flooded 
the  state  to  exploit  newly-discovered 
resources.  In  the  1870'8,  eastern 
Montana  was  opened  to  the  livestock 
industry.  The  1880 's  saw  the  begin- 
ning of     copper    mining     in  Butte,  an 


area  that  was  to  become  the  greatest 
copper  producer  in  the  world  by  1900. 
And  around  1900,  the  homestead  era 
began.  This  greatest  of  all  the 
booms  brought  thousands  of  hopefuls 
to  the  arid  plains  of  eastern  Mon- 
tana. Each  of  these  exploitive  en- 
deavors required  a  transportation 
network  to  carry  supplies  into  the 
territory  and  to  carry  the  raw 
resources  to  eastern  markets.  These 
transportation  networks  in  turn  re- 
quired bridges  to  provide  reliable 
year-round  crossing  of  Montana 's 
rivers  and  streams. 

EARLY 

TRANSPORTATION 

During  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  Century,  fur  trade  was  the  major 
European  econcanic  activity  in  what 
was  to  become  Montana.  American,  as 
well  as  Canadian,  fur  trading  com- 
panies es  tabli  shed  tradi  ng  posts 
(called  forts)  throughout  the  terri- 
tory. The  major  tra  ns porta tion  link 
to  the  east  was  the  Missouri  River 
and  its  tributaries.  The  first  post 
built  in  Montana  was  completed  in 
1807  on  the  Yellowstone  River  at  th^ 
mouth  of  the  Big  Horn  River. 
White  trappers  and  traders  used  keel- 
boats  to  carry  supplies  upstream  to 
the  forts  and  to  carry  the  furs  down 
to  market.  The  fur  trade  flourished 
until  the  lft40's  when  a  combination 
of  decimated  animal  populations  in 
Montana  and  a  qrowinq  textile  indus- 
try in  the  Kast  led  to  decline  in  the 
fur     business.       Of  the  two  dozen  fur 


trading  posts  established  in  Montana, 
only  Fort  Benton  w^s  to  last  as  a 
permanent  settlement. 

The  impact  of  the  fur  trade  was 
significant,  but  not  because  it  left 
permanent  settlements  in  Montana . 
The  traders  explored  and  mapped  the 
territory  so  that  by  the  time  of  the 
gold  rush,  the  territorial  geography 
was  known.  The  traders  also  estab- 
lished the  Missouri  River  as  a  major 
transportation  route  and  brought  with 
them  missionaries  who  established  the 
f  irs  t  permanent  settlements  with 
farming.  However,  major  settlement 
was  not  yet  to  occur  in  Montana,  in 
part  because  of  its  reputation  as  the 
"Great  American  Desert." 

The  Oregon  Trail  began  carrying 
pioneers  to  the  Northwest  in  the 
1840's,  but  it  went  south  of  Montana. 
By  the  1850's,  even  with  the  fur 
trade  in  decline,  Montana  found 
itself  in  the  midst  of  an  emerqing 
transportation  net- 
early  1850's,  the 
was  considerinq  a 
railroad  to  the 
A  southern,  a  cen- 
tral, and  a  northern  route  were  the 
three  possibi lities  conside  red . 
General  Isaac  Stevens,  accompanied  by 
a  youna  Lieutenant  John  Mullan,  was 
in  command  of  the  1853  railroad 
survey  of  the  northern  route.  After 
the  central  route  was  chosen  (along 
the  route  of  the  present  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad),  Conqress,  in  18S5, 
authorized  the  cons  truction  of  a 
military  road  to  connect  the  Missouri 


transcontinental 
work.     In  the 
United  States 
transcontine ntal 
Pacific  Coast. 


River  from  its  head  of  navigation  at 
Fort  Benton  to  the  Columbia  Rdver  at 
Wal la  Wal la ,  Washington .  The  road 
would  thus  allow  the  transport  of 
people  and  goods  from  St.  Louis  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  would  also 
a  How  the  mi  li  tary  to  move  more 
rapidly  in  response  to  Indian 
troubles.  Lieutenant  Mullan  was  put 
in  charge  of  construction  of  the  new 
road  and  was  ready  to  begin  in  1856, 
but  conflicts  with  the  Indians 
delayed  the  actual  work  until  1859. 
Construction  progressed  from  west  to 
east  and  the  road  was  complete  to 
Fort  Benton,  Montana  by  1B60. 


Construction  of  the  Mullan  Road 
was  no  small  task.  Crossing  the 
Bitterroot  Range  by  climbing  out  of 
what  is  now  Idaho  along  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  River  and  descending  the  east 
slope  of  the  Bitterroots  into  present 
day  Montana  along  the  St.  Regis 
River,  the  Mullan  Road  bridged  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  River  fort/-two  times 
and  the  St.  Regis  River  forty-seven 
times.  After  the  first  season,  all 
but  four  ,of  those  bridges  were 
washed  out.  The  Length  of  the  road 
was  624  miles.  Using  only  hand  tools 
and  horse-drawn  equipment,  Mullan  and 
his  crew  were  able  to  fashion  a  road 
thirty  feet  wide.  The  road  included 
120  miles  through  dense  mountain 
forests  and  thirty  miles  of  earth  and 
rock  excavation.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  Mullan  Road  carried  20,000 
immigrants  to  the  Washington  Terri- 
tory during  its  first  four  years  of 
service. 
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Lieutenant  John  Mullan  standing  beside  one  of  his  bridges  under  construction  along  the 
Hullan  Road.      This  is  a  speculative  painting  by  Montana  artist  Shorty  Sharpe. 
(Montana  State  Highway  Department), 


Although  the  federal  government 
built  the  Mullan  Road,  it  did  not 
appropriate  much  money  for  mainten- 
ance. After  the  bridges  washed  out, 
the  Mul la  n  Road  wou Id  have  been 
relegated  to  use  as  a  pack  trail  were 
it  not  for  entrepreneurs  who  repaired 
the  bridges,  maintained  the  road,  an^ 
charged  tolls  for  thel r  efforts. 
Thus,  an  early  pattern  was  set  for 
transportation    in  Montana,  and  tolLs 


were  collected  for  roads,  bridges  and 
ferries  throughout  the  territory  for 
years  to  come. 

The  Mullan  Road  brought  another 
transportation  form  into  prominence 
in  Montana.  The  Missouri  River  had 
already  been  established  as  the  major 
link  to  the  east,  but  not  until  1859 
and  the  Mullan  Road  did  the  first 
steamboat,     the  Chippewa .  travel  past 


Fort  Union,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone  Rivers 
in  the  Deikota  Territory,  to  Fort 
Benton.  From  that  point  until  the 
beginning  of  the  railroad  era  in 
Montana,  Fort  Benton  was  the  major 
commercial  center  and  transportation 
hub  in  the  Territory. 

Fort  Benton  became  the  headquar- 
ters of     the  first  major  shipping  and 
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mercantile  businesses  in  the  Montana 
Territory  with  peaks  of  ^9  dockings 
in  1867,  and  47  in  1879.  Between 
1860  and  1865  there  were  between  two 
and  eight  steamboat  landings  at  Fort 
Benton  per  year.  Then  with  the  gold 
rush  in  southwestern  Montana  in  the 
mid-sixties ,  Fort  Benton  boomed. 
The  boom  continued  through  the  1870*s 
as  Fort  Benton  channeled  supplies  to 
newly  established  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  outposts  and  to  recently 
created  Indian  Reservations  to  the 
north.  But  by  1880,  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  had  reached  central 
North  Dakota  and  a  branch  line  from 
the  Union  Pacific  in  Utah  had  entered 
southwestern  Montana.  Except  for  an 
innovative  burst  of  activity  with  the 
cons  truction  of  the  Fort  Benton 
Bridge  (Description  14)  in  1888  and 
minor  local  river  boat  traffic  after 
1880,  Fort  Benton  w^s  to  become  B 
minor  city  in  Montana. 

The  last  important  pre-gold  rush 
transportation  link  between  Montana 
and  "ci vi lization"  was  the  freight 
road  connecting  Fort  Hall,  Utah  with 
southwestern  Montana.  The  route  was 
established  in  the  early  1850's  by  a 
Mexi^^n  trapper  named  Emanuel  Mar- 
tin. The  route  became  important 
with  the  gold  discoveries  in  south- 
western Montana  In  the  1860's,  and 
with  the  completion  of  the  transcon- 
tinental railroad  in  1869,  it  exper- 
ienced heavy  freight  and  passenger 
traffic.  Therefore,  it  follows  that 
the  first  railroad  to  enter  Montana 
came  from  the  south,  not  the  east, 
generally  along  the  route  of  this 
Utah-Montana  connection. 


TRAVEL  DURING  THE 

GOLD  RUSH  DAYS 

When  prospectors  drifted  into 
Montana  Territory  and  discovered  gold 
in  Beaverhead  Valley  on  Grasshopper 
Crej^  in  July  of  1862,  the  rush  was 
on.  The  town  of  Bannack  was  formed 
and  miners  flooded  into  Grasshopper 
Creek.  Exploring  the  nearby  valleys, 
prospectors  found  gold  in  Alder  Gulch 
of  the  Ruby  Valley  in  May  of  1863  and 
Virgi nia  City  was  formed .  Although 
the  rush  to  Montana  did  not  equal  the 
magnitude  of  the  rush  to  California 
in  1849  or  to  Colorado  in  1859,  it 
was  still  larger  than  the  existing 
transportation  networks  could  supply. 
In  1862  there  were  less  thanj^^.OOO 
non-Indian  persons  in  Montana.  By 
the  end  of  that  year  there  were  pei[^ 
haps  500  persons  in  Bannack  alone. 
By  1866  there  was  a  peak  gold  rush 
population  of  28,000  in  Montana,  and 
Montana  was  only  second  to  CaliJ^rnia 
in  gold  production  in  the  U,  S. 

The  major  link  to  Bannack  and 
Virginia  City  was  the  freight  road 
from  Utah,  now  terminating  at  Corinne 
rather  than  Fort  Hall.  Corinne  was  a 
non-Mormon  town  and  identified  more 
closely  with  the  Montana  frontier 
than  with  Utah.  The  freight  wagons 
were  pulled  by  oxen  and  were  slow. 
Consequently,  prices  were  very  high 
in  Montana.  Because  the  condition  of 
the  road  depended  on  the  weather, 
prices  sometimes  sky-rocketed,  as 
they  did  during  the  winter  of  1863- 
64.     Heavy  snows  caused  a  shortage  of 


flour  in  the  mining  camps  and  led  to 
the  "Bread  Riots"  in  Virginia  City. 
Adding  to  the  costs  of  freight  were 
the  numerous  tolls  collected  along 
the  way. 

In  July  of  1865  gold  was  dis- 
covered in  Last  Chance  Gulch  and  the 
town  of  Helena  sprang  up.  Helena  was 
near  the  route  of  the  Mullan  Road, 
and  the  link  between  the  gold  fields 
and  Fort  Benton  was  made.  From  chat 
poi nt  unti 1  the  railroads  arrived, 
the  Missouri  River  was  the  greatest 
route  of  supply  to  the  gold  fields 
and  the  main  shipping  point  for  prj^ 
duction  from  the  gold  fields. 
The  resulting  transportation  network 
gave  rise  to  Helena  as  a  major 
commercial  center  so  that  after  gold 
played  out  in  Last  Chance  Gulch , 
Helena  was  able  to  continue  as  a 
major  town  in  Montana  and  eventually 
grew  to  become  the  capitol  of  the 
Terri  tory . 

After  1866,  gold  production 
began  to  taper  off  in  Montana,  but 
the  gold  rush  left  a  scattering  of 
permanent  communities,  the  beginnings 
of  an  agricultural  base ,  and  a  net- 
work of  roads  throughout  southwestern 
Mon  tana ,  The  road  f  r  cm  Co  r i  n  ne 
forked  in  Montana  with  one  fork 
serving  Bannack  and  continuing  on  to 
the  Big  Hole ,  Deer  Lodae,  and 
Bitterroot  Valleys.  The  other  fork 
served  Virginia  City  and  went  on  to 
Helena  and  the  Mullan  Road  with 
another  fork  heading  into  the  Galla- 
tin Valley.  Each  of  these  major 
roads     had     smaller     branches  serving 
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the  smaller  raining  camps. 

The  early  network  of  roads  left 
in  Montana  by  the  gold  rush  yielded 
some  of  the  first  permanent  bridge 
sites.  These  early  Montana  bridges 
were  built  and  maintained  by  local 
entrepreneurs  who  charged  tol Is. 
Many  of  the  road  routes  and  bridges 
have  since  been  abandoned,  but  other 
bridge  crossings,  such  as  Browne's 
Bridge  (Decription  1),  remain  in  use 
to  this  date.  However,  the  original 
structures  have  long  since  been  re- 
placed. 

BEGINNINGS  OF 

PERMANENT 

SETTLEMENTS 

In  1864,  Congress  divided 
the  Idaho  Territory  into  two  parts, 
thus  creating  the  Montana  Territory. 
Governor  Sidney  Edgerton,  in  his 
first  address  to  the  new  Territorial 
Legislature,  stressed  the  need  for 
improved  roads.  The  only  action 
relating  to  roads  taken  by  the  Leg- 
islature during  that  session,  how- 
ever, was  to  license  thirty-five 
bridge,  f^^ry,  and  wagon  road  toll 
companies.  In     the     1866  Legisla- 

ture, the  only  road- related  action 
taken  was  to  request  that  Congress 
appropriate  ^Qf^oney  to  Improve  the 
Mullan  Road. 

In  1869,  the  Montana  Legislature 
finally  began  the  serious  considera- 
tion of     transportation     in     the  Ter- 


ritory. The  Legislature  empowered  the 
counties  to  set  up  road  districts 
with  road  supervisors  to  care  for 
them.  The  same  Legislature  author- 
ized county  commissioners  to  levy 
special  taxes  for  bridge  bui Idinq. 
Finally,  in  response  to  the  public 
outcry  against  the  exorbitant  costs 
of  tolls,  the  Legislature  rejected 
several  toll  road  and  bridge  fran- 
chises and  prohibited  the  collecting 
of  tolls  on  the  Mullan  Road,  fr'^y 
Fort  Benton  to  the  Idaho  line. 
However,  not  until  1677  did  the 
gove  rnme  n  t  begi  n  to  m^^e  serious 
improvements  on  the  road. 

The  advent  of  quartz  mining  for 
silver  and  gold  in  Montana  had  a 
great  impact  on  the  development  of 
the  Territory,  bringing  modern  in- 
stitutions and  technologies.  Indi- 
vidual miners  had  been  able  to 
extract  gold  from  the  stream  beds  of 
southwestern  Montana .  Quartz  mining 
required  organized  companies  to  dig 
the  ore,  operate  stamp  mills,  raise 
capital  and  coordinate  all  of  those 
various  activities.  So  the  quartz 
miners  brought  with  them  people  with 
new  skills  such  as  bookkeepers, 
lawyers,  promoters  and  technicians. 
They  helped  establish  banks.  They 
established  the  timber  industry 
Montana  to  provide  mine  timbers. 
Finally,  quartz  mining  required  im- 
proved transportation  to  ship  the 
required  equipment  to  the  mines  and 
mills  and  to  ship  ore  to  the  mills. 

Some     of  the  first  quartz  silver 
operators     were     local  miners  who  had 


grown  rich  and  powerful  on  Montana 
gold.  But  in  almost  all  cases  they 
required  assistance  from  the  Cast. 
The  remoteness  of  Montana  was  the 
biggest  problem  facing  quartz  miners. 
There  were  no  skilled  hands  to  op- 
erate the  mines  and  mills.  The 
railroads  were  still  far  away  and  so 
were  the  ore  processing  facilities. 
Nevertheless,  even  during  the  years 
around  1873,  equipment  was  being 
shipped  up  river  to  Fort  Benton  and 
ore  was  being  shipped  from  the  mines 
to  Port  Benton  and  Corinne  and  from 
there  to  smelters  in  California, 
Germany  and  Wales.  Rich  resources 
caused  the  railroads  to  look  to 
Montana  with  increasing  interest. 
The  Northern  Pacific  began  its  push 
to  the  West  from  Minnesota  in  1870, 
and,  in  1871,  the  Utah  Northern  was 
formed  to  build  a  branch  from  Utah 
north  to  Montana .  However ,  both 
projects  were  delayed  by  the  Panic  of 
1873.  Montana  businessmen  tried  to 
get  the  Legislature  to  offer  sub- 
sidies to  the  railroads  to  speed 
their  arrival,  but  the  lure  of  re- 
sources was  enough  that  the  railroad 
soon  arrived  and  no  local  subsidies 
were  ever  granted. 

Following  the  Panic  of  18  73, 
silver  mining  activity  began  to  in- 
crease in  Montana.  The  most  im- 
portant new  mining  center  was  Butte. 
Butte  had  been  a  placer  camp  in  the 
mid-60's  and  then  died  until  William 
Farlin  began  mining  and  mi  1  ling 
silver  in  1876.  When  Farlin  failed 
to  make  payments  on  his  loan,  W.  A, 
Clark,     a    Deer  Lodge,  Montana  banker 


took  over.  That  same  year,  Marcus 
Daly  came  to  Butte  to  examine  the 
silver  prospects  for  the  Walker 
Brothers,  Salt  Lake  City  bankers.  He 
recommended  they  buy  into  the  action. 
He  managed  their  first  operation  in 
Butte.  Clark  and  Daly  were  to  become 
the  two  most  prominent  of  Butte's 
Copper  Kings  in  the  not-to-di s tant 
future. 

Besides  Butte,  there  were  some 
other  major  silver  districts  in  Mon- 
tana. By  the  late  1870' s,  the 
Phllipsburg  area  was  again  pros- 
pering. At  Harysvi  He ,  north  of 
Helena,  Thomas  Cruse  discovered  and 
built  his  famous  Drumlummon  Mine  and 
mill,  one  of  the  richest  single  gold 
and  silver  mines  in  Montana.  Between 
Butte  and  Helena,  ftnton  Ho Iter 
developed  rich  si Iver  deposits  at 
Elkhorn,  and  the  smelter  at  Wickes, 
controlled  by  Sam  Hauser,  processed 
ore  from  mines  as  distant  as  Coeur 
d'Rlene,  Idaho.  All  of  the  major 
silver  activity  was  focused  in 
southwestern  Montana ,  although  there 
were  some  smaller  fie  Ids  in  the 
Little  Belt  and  Castle  Mountains  in 
central  Montana. 

In  addition  to  equipment,  all  of 
these  mi  ni  ng  centers  needed  food. 
The  first  mining  camps  in  the  lfl60's 
got  their  food  from  Mormon  farmers  in 
Utah,  but  transporation  made  it  ex- 
pensive. Some  miners  turned  to  farm- 
ing instead  and  soon  the  valleys  of 
southwestern  Montana  were  producing 
vegetables,  grains,  meat  and  metal. 
By  1870,  enough  wheat  was  produced  in 
Montana     that     flour    was     no  longer 


i  mported .  Although    f armi  ng  was 

spread  across  southwestern  Montana, 
the  Gallatin  River  Valley  was  the 
most  productive  and  Bozeman  became 
its  center.  Other  important  farming 
areas  were  the  Madison,  Jefferson, 
Prickly  Pear,  and  Deer  Lodge  Valleys. 
By  1870,  there  were  851  farms  in 
Montana  and  84,674  acres  of  improved 
farmland. 

After  the  initial  growth  in 
farming,  Montana  did  not  experience 
another  farming  boom  until  the  great 
land  rush  begi  nning  in  1900.  There 
were  two  reasons  for  the  delay: 
population  growth  slowed  after  the 
gold  rush  ended,  so  local  demand  was 
not  great,  and  even  with  the 
railroad,  Montana  was  too  Ear  from 
markets  to  profitably  ship  much  of 
its  production .  There  was  some 
grcwth  in  fanning,  however.  Irri- 
gation evened  new  areas  and  the 
railroads  did  export  some  production. 
Fanning  moved  beyond  southwes  tern 
Montana  to  the  Smi  th.  Sun ,  Ye  1 low- 
stone,  and  Judith  River  Valleys.  The 
5,603  farms  in  Montana  in  1890  can 
h ard ly  be  ca 1  led  a  boom  f rom  the 
1870's  if  one  c^gsiders  the  vast 
acreage  available . 

However,  not  all  agriculture  was 
s  tagnating  in  Montana  during  the 
'70's  and  80's.  During  those  years 
the  livestock  industry  in  Montana 
bocmed.  Some  cattle  were  already 
being  raised  around  the  trading  posts 
and  missions  in  1862  when  the  gold 
rush  began,  so  these  early  cattlemen 
were  able  to  expand  their  herds  to 
respond     to     the  demand  for  beef.  By 


1866  grazing  had  expanded  out  of  the 
southwestern  Montana  valleys  and  by 
1868  the  first  cattle  drive  left  the 
Territory  for  sale  to  the  Union  Pa- 
cific construction  crews  in  Wyoming. 
In  the  early  1870 's ,  there  were 
drives  into  Canada  to  supply  beef  to 
the  Canadian  Pacific  crews.  In  the 
late  1870 's,  drives  to  the  Dakotas 
fed  mining  camps  in  the  Black  Hills 
or  met  the  Northern  Pacific  rail  he^.^ 
at  Bismarck  for  shipment  east. 
By  this  time  there  were  also  drives 
into  Wyoming  for  shipment  along  the 
Union  Pacific. 

The  combination  of  expanded 
production  and  competition  from  far- 
mers in  the  southwestern  Montana 
valleys  soon  forced  the  cattlemen 
into  central  Montana.  By  the  early 
1870's,  cattle  were  grazing  on  the 
open  range  along  the  Sun  River.  By 
1880  they  had  moved  into  the  Smith, 
Judith  and  Musselshell  River  Valleys. 
These  herds  had  been  moved  out  of 
western  Montana  and  were  owned  by 
Montana  operators,  some  of  whom  ■  like 
Con  Kohrs  and  John  Bielenburg  ot  the 
Deer  Lodge  Valley  ,  had  become  rich 
selli  ng  beef  to  mi  ni  ng  camps. 
Others,  such  as  Granville  Stuart, 
Samuel  Hauser,  and  Thomas  Cruse,  had 
made  it  rich  in  mining  and  diversi- 
fied into  cattle.  These  herds  were 
compri  sed  of  cows ,  calves ,  and 
s  teers ,  a  nd  the  ope  ra  tors  grazed 
their  stock  on  Montana  range  from  the 
time  they  were  ^grn  until  they  were 
ready  for  market. 

In  about  1370  the  "Great  Buffalo 


Hunt"     began.       By    1884  an  estimated 
thirteen  million  bison  had  been  wiped 
from    the    Great     Plains,  eliminating 
the    source    of    life    of    the  Plains 
Indians.      The  void  created  in  south- 
eastern Montana    was  filled  by  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  cattle  herd  than  those 
grazing  in  central  Montana.     Herds  of 
steers     were  driven  into  Montana  from 
Nebraska     and  Texas  to  be  fattened  on 
the     nutritious    plains     grasses  and 
then    shipped    to  market.     Unlike  the 
central    Montana    herds,  these  cattle 
were  owned  by  capitalists  from  as  fag 
away    as  New  Hampshire  and  Europe. 
The    boom     continued  until  the  winter 
of     1886-87    when    a     combination  of 
over-grazing,       drought,     and  brutal 
spring    storms    killed  as  many  as  60% 
of    the    cattle      in    the  Territory. 
After    that,     the  practice  of  turning 
cattle     loose    on     the    open  range  in 
winter      was     replaced     by  providing 
winter  shelter  and  hay.     The  boom  was 
over,  and  the  cattle  industry  stabil- 
ized. 

Sheep  raising,  started  after  the 
cattle  industry,  boomed  to  oreater 
numbers  and  was  not  hurt  by  the 
winter  of  1886-87.  By  1900,  sheep 
outnumbered  cattle  6  to  1  with 
Billingg  as  the  state's  main  shipping 
point.  Like    many     large  Montana 

business  endeavors,  the  sheep  indus- 
try remained  colonial  in  essence  with 
raw  materials  such  as  wool  shipped 
east  for  processing  into  finished 
products.  The  state  tried  offering 
incentives  to  Montananas  to  start  a 
woolen  mill,  but  high  freight  and 
labor  costs^killed  the  one  attempt  in 
Big  Timber. 


The  boom  in  bridge  building  that  accompanied  the  county  splitting 
of  the  Homestead  Era  left  many  steel  truss  bridges  in  remote  places 
such  as  the  Deerfield  Bridge  over  the  Judith  River.  (Photograph 
Jet  Lowe) . 


When  the  rai 1 roads  arri ved  in 
Montana  {the  Union  Pacific  was  com- 
pleted to  Butte  in  1881  and  the 
transcontinental  Northern  Pacific 
linked  at  Gold  Creek  in  1883), 
southwestern  Montana  was  established 
as  a  network  of  permanent  settlements 
with  inter-connecti ng  transportation 
and  communication  links.     The  rest  of 


the  state,  with  the  exception  of  Port 
Benton,  was  still  largely  unsettled 
and  unconnected.  By  1900  and  the 
dawn  of  the  great  homestead  boom  in 
Montana,  settlement  had  pushed  into 
northwestern  Montana  where  lumber- 
ing, dairying  and  fruit  growing  were 
important.  in  central  Montana  live- 
stock and    grains    were    the  economic 


base,  and  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
corridor  alono  the  Yellowstone  River 
livestodc  became  the  main  industry. 

Southwestern  Montana  was  first 
served  by  a  network  of  toll  roads, 
bridges  and  ferries  which  connected 
it  to  Corinne  and  the  Mullan  Road. 
The  links  were  travelled  by  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  freight  companies 
and  stage  lines.  A.  J.  Oliver  es- 
tablished the  first  stage  company  in 
the  fall  of  1863,  linking  Yi.rqinia 
City  and  Salt  Lalce  City.  The 
dominant  freighting  company  in  south- 
wes  tern  Mon  tana ,  the  Di  amond  R 
Freighting  Company  managed  by  C.  A. 
Broadwater,  was  formed  in  Virginia 
City  in  1864.  Soon  Broadwater 's 
company  owned  300  wagons,  350  mules, 
and  1 , 000  oxen  an^  ^  moved  i  ts 
headquarters   to  Helena. 

When  the  gold  fields  first  open- 
ed, there  was  no  U.  S.  Postal  Service 
to  Montana.  The  freight  and  stage 
companies  carried  letters  and  news- 
papers, charging  one  dollar  per  docu- 
ment. By  late  1864,  the  U.  S.  had 
established  mail  service  to  Mon- 
tana. The  subsidies  gained  from 
contracts  to  carry  the  mall  played  a 
significant  role  in  competition  among 
the  freight  and  stage  companies.  By 
1866,  Wells  Fargo  entered  the  Montana 
market  and  gained  some  mail  con- 
tracts .  Even  with  the  subsidies, 
travel  was  expensive.  In  1866,  Wells 
Fargo  charged  $14S.OO  for  a  trip  from 
Helena  to^^orlnne,  a  550-mlle,  4  1/2- 
day  trip.  Communications  were  im- 
proved when  the  Union  Pacific  reached 


Utah.  In  November  of  1966,  a 
telegraph  line  was  completed  from 
Corinne  to  Virginia  City.  By  Octob|| 
of  1867  it  had  reached  Helena. 
Nevertheless,  It  stil l  took  a  long 
time  for  news  to  travel .  For 
excunple,  the  Custer  battle  on  the 
Little  Big  Horn  took  place  on  June 
25,  1876,  but  news  of  it  did  not 
reach  Missoula  until  July.  Missoula 
residents  found  it  interesting  that 
I ndl a  ns  In  the  a  rea  al read  y  knew 
about  the  ^^ttle  when  word  arrived  by 
telegraph. 

Missoula  was  not  an  area  of 
major  mining  activity,  but  It  did  get 
an  early  start  as  a  permanent  settle- 
ment, largely  due  to  Its  position 
along  the  Mullan  Road.  Situated  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Blackfoot, 
Bitterroot  and  Clark  Fork  Rivers, 
Missoula  had  a  saw  mill  by  the  winter 
of  186^-65.  In  1865  a  grist  mill  was 
built.  Frcm     that    point  onward, 

Missoula  was  the  site  of  significant 
lumber  and  mercantile  activity.  Even 
though  there  were  only  some  2,500 
people  In  Missoula  County  (with  a 
much  larger  area  than  today's  Mis- 
soula County)  in  1870,  accounts  from 
local  newspapers  and  county  commis- 
sioners minutes  indicate  lots  of 
ferry  and  bridge  building  activity 
around  early  Misoula.  Problems  faced 
included  f reguent  bridge  wash-outs 
due  to  high  water  and  primitive 
structures,  ^'^^g  ^^^o  unscrupulous 
toll  collectors. 

The  Gallatin  Valley  was  perhaps 
the     most  important  agricultural  cen- 


ter in  early  Montana.  By  1886  it  had 
fourtegp  saw  mills  and  five  flour 
mills.  Bozeman  was  the  major  town 

in  the  Gallatin  Valley  and  like 
Helena,  had  grown  to  prominence  long 
before  the  northern  Pacific  arrived 
in  1883.  Since  most  of  the  mining 
camps  were  west  of  the  Gallatin 
Valley,  and  since  a  great  deal  of  the 
Val ley  was  i  n  proxi  mi  ty  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Missouri  River  (the 
Gallatin,  Madison  and  Jefferson  Riv- 
ers come  together  at  Three  Forks  to 
form  the  Missouri ) ,  many  roads  and 
bridges  had  to  be  built  in  the 
Gallatin  Valley  to  get  agricultural 
produce  from  farm  to  town  and  from 
town  to  mining  camp. 

The  Three  Forks  area  was  well 
known  for  its  bridges.  James  Shedd 
built  a  series  of  bridges  over  the 
rivers  and  streams  in  the  Three  Forks 
area  in  1871.  He  later  built  the 
Shedd's  Bridge  over  the  West  Gallatin 
River  west  of  Bozeman  and  a  bridge  on 
that  site  still  bears  his  name  today. 
By  the  mld-1880's,  there  were  ^aid  to 
be  twenty-three  bridges  in  the  Three 
Forks  area,  some  over  rivers  and 
streams,  some  over  swamps,  and  all 
intended  to  |J^ke  travel  more  direct 
and     reliable.  Many  were  probably 

still  in  private  hands,  as  evidenced 
by  the  March,  1880,  refusal  by  the 
Gallatin    County  Commissioners  to  buy 

the  Nixog2''^^^*^''^P^^°"  ^""^  Bartoe 
Bridges- 
Numerous  other  bridges  today 
still  claim  the  names  they  held 
during  the  years  of  early  settlement. 
An     example     is     the     Parson's  Bridge 


Parson's  Bridge  over  the  Jefferson  River  was,  in  1866,  a  prominent  southwest  Montana 
landmark  during  early  settlement.     It  is  typical  of  the  bridges  built  by  local  bridge 
builders.     Note  that  the  middle  floor  beam  is  supported  by  a  tensile  member  suspended 
from  the  upper  chord  which  acts  as  a  beam.     (Montana  State  Historical  Society). 


over  the  Jefferson  River  between 
Madison  and  Jefferson  Counties.  The 
bridge  that  exists  today  probably 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the 
Parson's  Bridge  used  by  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature  in  1869  as  part  of 
the  boundary  description  of  the 
newly-formed  Madison  County, 

Virqinia  City  was — and  is — the 
county  seat  of  Madison  County  hut 
because  it,  like  most  other  mining 
camps,  is  in  higher  country,  it  did 
not  see  much  bridge  activity. 
Greater  Madison  County  bridge  activ- 
ity occurred  in  the  Madison  and 
Jefferson  Valleys.  A  good  example  of 
the  many  bridges  built  in  the  valleys 
is  in  the  town  of  Twin  Bridges, 
formed  in  about  1873  and  named  for 
the  two  bridges  which  cross  the  Big 
Hole  and  Beaverhead  Rivers  where  they 
come  together  to  form  the  Jefferson. 
The  early  bridges  at  Twin  Bridges 
were  probably  wooden  structures  built 
and  owned  locally.  By  lfl86,  Madison 
County  was  contracting  with  the  King 
Bridge  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to 
replace  the  one  over  the  Beaver- 
head. Yet,  in  June  of  1887,  the 
county  commissioners  refused  to  buy 
one  o|^  the  Penni  ngton  Lane 
Bridges.  The  county  commissioners' 
minutes  from  the  late  19th  Century 
show  a  recurring  pattern  of  counties 
agreeing  to  buy  some  bridges,  refus- 
ing to  buy  others.  Eventually,  of 
course,  all  highway  bridges  in  Mon- 
tana came  into  public  hands. 

Besides  the  problem  of  buying 
private  bridges,  counties  also  ex- 
perienced problems     agreeing  to  build 


bridges  over  rivers  that  formed  their 
boundaries.  An  example  of  this  ts 
the  dispute  between  Jefferson  and 
Meagher  Counties.  When  the  Northern 
Paci  f ic  was  completed  through  the 
Territory  In  1883,  it  travelled  down 
the  Missouri  River  from  Three  Forks 
through  Townsend  to  Helena,  crossing 
the  river  near  Townsend.  The  resi- 
dents of  Townsend  and  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  of  Meagher  County  thought  it 
would  be  convenient  to  have  a  vehic- 
ular bridge  across  the  river  near 
Townsend  as  well,  and  asked  Jefferson 
County  to  share  in  the  cost.  Since 
Jefferson  County  was  on  the  Helena 
side  of  the  river  and  had  no  reason 
to  want  to  get  to  Meagher  County, 
residents  saw  no  reason  to^^uild  the 
bridge  across  the  Missouri. 

Counties  often  agreed,  however, 
and  many  examples  were  recorded  in 
county  commissioners '  minutes  of  the 
cost  of  bridges  being  shared.  An- 
other approach  to  the  problem  was 
worked  out  between  Fergus  and  Yellow- 
stone Counties  at  the  Musselshell 
River-  boundary.  With  the  coming  of 
the  Northern  Pacific,  Billings  became 
a  major  shipping  point  for  agricul- 
tural production.  At  about  the  same 
time,  the  Judith  River  Basin  in  Fer- 
gus County  was  opening  up  as  one  of 
the  most  productive  agricultural 
areas  in  the  Territory.  Fergus  Coun- 
ty wanted  to  get  its  products  to 
market,  and  Billings,  in  Yellowstone 
County,  wanted  the  trade.  The  major 
barrier  between  the  two  was  the  Mus- 
selshell River.  Two  roads  ran  be- 
tween the      Judith     River     Basin  and 


Billings,  so  Fergus  County  maintained 
the  bridge  (Description  34)  at  the 
crossing  at  Lavina  while  Yellow- 
stone maintained  the^gridge  (Descrip- 
tion 54)  at  Roundup. 

These  early  bridges  were  rela- 
tively primitive  structures  built  by 
local  individuals.  Often  they  were 
log  stringer  spans  or,  in  some  cases, 
multi-span  ki  nq-post  truss  bridges 
like  Browne's  Bridge  (Descr^gtion  1) 
over  the  Biq  Hole  River,  With 
the  railroads  came  more  sophisticated 
truss  desicins  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  bridge  at  Twin  Bridges,  the  out- 
of-state  bridge  building  companies. 
Yet,  in  the  1880's,  wooden  Howe  truss 
spans,  such  as  that  built  over  the 
Musselshell  at  Roundup,  were  still 
being  built  by  what  appear  to  be 
loca 1  individuals  and  contractors . 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  for  many 
years  after  the  railroads  arrived, 
all  work  at  the  bridge  si  te, 
includinq  both  assembly  and  exca- 
vation, had  to  be  done  by  ei  ther 
human  or  animal  power. 

The  two  largest  rivers  in  Mon- 
tana, the  Yellowstone  and  the  Mis- 
souri, were  not  brijge3  until  quite 
iato,  except  ,  of  course,  by  rail- 
road hri3ges.  The  first  bridge  over 
the  Ye llCTtf  stone  was  bui It  in  1871 
near  the  present  town  of  Gar3iner,  at 
the  Yel lowstone' s  hea  3waters.  Num- 
erous bridges  were  built  over  the 
upper  Yellowstone  (above  Livingston) 
in  the  19th  Century,  but  not  until 
1893     was     a    bridge     built     over  r:l\e 
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2o  If  f^T  Missoula,  built  by  0.  E.  Peppard  in  1890's  was  washed  out  in  the  Flood  of  1908 

TWO  of  the  spans  were  salvaged  and  moved  upstream  to  Van  Buren  Street  (Description  53)  wJere  thev  stanH  r!lv 
(Stereoscopic  photographs  in  possession  of  Ray  Calkins.  President,  Butte  Historical  Societv) 


f 


The  1895  Yellowstone  River  Bridge  at  Glendive  (Deseripcion  20)  was  built 
by  the  King  Bridge  Company  of  Cleveland  Ohio  and  included  a  swing  span. 
(Montana  State  Historical  Society). 


lower  Yellowstone  (at  Columbus).  In 
1R94  a  bri3gi>  was  built  at  Billings, 
and  in  1895  a  bridge  w^^  built  at 
Glendive  {Description  20).  Perries 
did  exist  at  various  point's  along  the 
Yel  1  owstofie,  however. 

The  first  vehicular  bridge  (Des- 
cription 14)     over  the  Missouri  River 


was  built  at  Fort  Benton  in  1886/  As 
we  shall  see  later,  its  early  date  of 
construction  was  due  to  some  special 
circumstances  in  Fort  Benton.  Brid- 
ges were  built  on  the  upper  Missouri 
(near  Great  Falls  and  Helena )  at 
later  dates,  but  another  vehicular 
bridge  was  not  built  in  Montana  below 
Fort  Benton  until  the  1930  Wolf  Point 


Bridge  (Description  66).  Until  that 
time,  the  more  than  350  miles  of  the 
♦lissouri  River  between  Fort  Benton 
and  Williston,  North  Dakota  could 
only  be  crossed  by  ferry,^^ 

The  first  ferry  known  to  operate 
at  Port  Benton  was  built  and  operated 
by  Ed  Smith  in  1875.  While  Fort 
Benton  was  such  a  busy  port  prior  to 
then,  there  was  no  earlier  demand  for 
ferries  because  all  points  served  by 
overland  freight  were  west  of  Fort 
Benton.  The  Fisk  Road,  which  came 
from  the  east,  travelled  along  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  and  the 
Judith  River  Basin  of  central  Montana 
did  not  open  up  to  livestock  until 
the  mid-1870's.  Ferries  on  the 
Missouri  have  continued  to  serve  a 
valuable  transportation  function  i  nto 
the  20th  Century.  Today,  five  free 
public  ferries  still  ply  the  waters 
of  the  "Mighty  Ho;"  one  at  Carter  and 
four  along  the  1 50  mi le  stretch 
between  Fort  Benton  and  McClelland. 

THE  COMING  OF 
THE  RAILROADS 

Notions  of  a  transcontinental 
railroad  across  Montana  go  back  at 
least  as  far  as  the  1853  Railroad 
Survey  by  General  Stevens.  The  cen- 
tral route,  south  of  Montana,  was 
chosen  in  L861  and  completed  as  the 
Union  Pacific/Central  Pacific  line  In 
1869,  linking  Omaha  and  Sacramento. 
In  1864,  pressure  from  northern  tier 
states  and  territories  led  Congress 
to      charter    another    railroad,  the 


Northern  Pacific,  to  link  Lake  Su- 
perior to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Unlike  the  U.P./C.P.,  which  received 
federal  loans,  the  N. P.  was  sub- 
sidized by  the  largest  railroad  land 
grant  in  U.S.  history.  Granted  in  a 
checkerboard  pattern  along  the  right- 
of-way,  seventeen  million  acres  of 
Montana  land  ended  up  in  Northern 
Pacific  hands. 

Construction  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  did  not  begin  in  Minnesota 
until  1870  and  stalled  in  central 
North  Dakota  as  a  result  of  the  Panic 
of  1873.  By  that  time  the  placer 
boom  was  over  in  Montana  but  quartz 
miners  and  aaricultural  producers  in 
Montana  were  anxious  to  get  their 
products  to  market  nore  efficiently. 
In  1871,  the  Utah  Northern  had  been 
formed  to  Link  the  Union  Pacific  at 
Corinne  to  the  southwestern  Montana 
mining  fields.  The  competition  was 
on  between  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
the  Union  Pacific  to  get  to  Montana 
first.  Many  Montanans  responded  by 
advocating  subsidies  to  spur  them. 
No  local  subsidies  were  ever  granted, 
but  the  lure  of  resources  brought  the 
railroads  as  rapidly  as  financing 
would  allow.  The  Union  Pacific  won 
the  race,  crossing  the  Montana  border 
in  1880  and  reaching  Butte  in 
December  of  1861. 

By  the  time  it  reached  Montana, 
the  Utah  Northern  had  been  completely 
taken  over  by  the  Union  Pacific  and 
renamed  the  Utah  and  Northern,  The 
town  of  Dillon,  Montana,  a  major 
depot    between    the    Idaho    line  and 


Butte,  was  named  for  Sidney  Dillon  of 
the  Union  Pacific  and  new  president 
of  the  Utah  and  Northern.  The  first 
line  into  Montana  was  narrow  gauge. 
It  was  replaced  by  standard  gauge 
track  in  1887.  Between  the  border 
and  Butte,  the  line  made  numerous 
creek  crossings  and  several  small 
river      crossings.         These    were  un- 


doubtedly bridged  by  wooden  struc- 
tures in  the  early  years.  The  pres- 
ent major  structures  include  a  plate 
girder  structure  over  the  Red  Rock 
River,  a  plate  girder  structure  over 
the  Beaverhead  River  near  Dillon,  a 
triple-intersection  Warren  through 
truss  span  over  the  Beaverhead  south 
of    Dillon,  and  a  triple-intersection 


The  Union  Pacific  bridge   (Description  2)  over  the  Big  Hole  River  near  Glen 
was  built  in  1901  by  the  American  Bridge  Company.     It  and  two  other  Union 
Pacific  bridges  built  elsewhere  In  Beaverhead  County  in  1902  are  the  only 
triple   intersection  Warren  trusses  in  Montana.      (Photgraph  Fred  Quivik) 


Warren  through  truss  and  plate  girder 
structure  over  the  Big  Hole  River 
(Description  2).  A  third  triple 
intersection  Warren  through  truss 
span  was  removed  from  the  Red  Rock 
River  during  construction  of  the 
Clark  Canyon  Dam,  it  was  sold  to 
Anaconda  Company  in  1963  and  is  being 
used  in  Butte.  The  Warren  trusses 
were  built  for  the  tinion  Pacific  by 
the  American  Bridge  Company  in  1901 
and  1902. 

By  1881,  the  Northern  Pacific 
recovered  from  its  financial  diffi- 
culties and  was  building  along  the 
Yellowstone  River  in  eastern  Montana 
and  the  Clark  Fork  River  in  western 
Montana.  In  September  of  1683,  the 
last  spike  of  the  transcontinental 
Northern  Pacific  was  driven  at  Gold 
Creek  near  the  site  of  the  first 
discovery  of  gold  in  Montana.  Cross- 
ing the  entire  length  of  the  state, 
the  Northern  Pacific  encountered  more 
construction  challenges  than  did  the 
Utah  and  Northern.  Along  the  orig- 
inal Northern  Pacific  line  there  were 
only  wooden  bridges  in  Montana.  The 
Bismarck  Bridge  over  the  Missouri 
River  to  the  east  and  the  Ainsworth 
Bridge  over  the  Snake  River  to  the 
west  were  built  on  stone  piers  and 
had  iron  super-structures.  In  Mon- 
tana, the  Northern  Paci  f ic  cros  sed 
the  Yellowstone  three  times,  the 
Missouri  once,  and  the  Clark  Fork 
three     times,  with    wooden  Howe 

truss  bridges.  Also  worthy  of  note 
were  the  Bozeman  Tunnel  (3,650  feet 
long)  at  the  top  of  Bozeman  Pass  and 
the    Mullan     Tunnel    (3,850  feet  long) 


at  the  top  of  the  Continental  Divide?' 
One  of  the  most  important  branch 
lines  of  the  Northern  Pacific  left 
the  main  line  at  Livingston  to  serve 
America's  first  national  park,  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park, 


The  railroads  and  the  Butte 
mines  provided  the  foundation  for  the 
timber  industry  in  Montana.  E,  L. 
Bonner,  R,  A.  Eddy,  and  A.  B.  Hammond 
built  numerous  sawmills  near  Missoula 
to  supply  the  Northern  Pacific  with 
ties  and  bridge  timbers.  In  1882 
they  established  the  Montana  Improve- 
ment Company  which  obtained  a  twenty 
year  contract  to  supply  the  Northern 
Pacific  with  all  the  lumber  it  needed 
between  Miles  City,  Montana  and  Walla 
Walla,  Washington.  The  Northern 
Pacific  owned  half  the  stock  in  the 
Montana  Improvement  Company.  Marcus 
Daly,  Butte  Copper  King,  ^^s  one  of 
the  original  incorporators.  Daly's 
Anaconda  Company  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  were,  by  1917,  to  control  gg% 
of  the  timber  industry  in  Montana, 

One  of  the  sawmills  built  by 
Bonner,  Eddy  and  Hammond  was  con- 
structed in  O'Keefe  Canyon,  northwest 
of  Missoula,  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  lumber  for  ghe  Marent 
Trestle  {Description  51).  Built 
in  1883,  it  was  perhaps  the  most 
spectacular  structure  along  the  Nor- 
thern Paci  f ic  li  ne  in  Montana. 
Standing  226  feet  tall  at  its  highest 
point  and  866  feet  long,  it  was  also 
a  great  construction  feat.  Construc- 
tion was     temporarily  slowed  when  the 


carpenters  went  on  strike  just  before 
the  trestle  towers  were  completed. 
Because  the  striking  carpenters  were 
accustomed  to  the  great  heights  and 
the  strike-breakers  were  not,  and 
refused  to  work  on  the  towers,  the 
railroadg^  yielded  to  the  strikers 
demands.  When  completed,  the  struc- 
ture featured  eight  wooden  towers 
with  wooden  Howe  trusses  spanning 
between  them.  It  was  replaced  by  an 
iron  trestle  in  1R85.  The  present 
steel  structure,  built  for  the 
Northern  Pacific  by  the  American 
Bridge  Company  in  1927  is  one  of  the 
most  g^pectacular  structures  in  Mon- 
tana. 

The  tltah  ani  Northern  (tinion  Pa- 
cific) terminus  was  at  Butte.  The 
Northern  Pacific  di  3  not  pass  through 
Butte,  but  rather  through  Helena  an3 
north  of  Butte.  To  link  the  two 
railroads,  they  jointly  owned  an  3 
constructed  the  Montana  Union  which 
ran  from  Butte  to  Garrison  north  of 
Deer  Lodge.  The  collusion  that  led 
to  the  Montana  Union  also  led  to  high 
freight  shipping  charges  to  Mon- 
tanans.  Not  until  J.  J.  Hill  brought 
his  Great  Northern  Bai Iroad  into 
Montana  di  3  comjggtitLon  bring  ship- 
ping rates  iown.  Except  for  an 
early  land  grant  in  Minnesota,  Hill 
enjoyed  none  of  the  govenunent 
subsidies  of  the  Northern  Pacific  ana 
the  Union  Pacific.  Yet  he  was  able 
to  bui I i  a  transcontinental  across 
northern  Montana  with  a  major  branch 
past  Fort  Benton  to  Helena  and  Butte. 
He  had  been  lure^S  into  the  area  by  a 
friend;  Fort  Renton  sheepman,  Paris 
Gibson.       With     Hill's     help,  Gibson 


developed  a  new  town  in  lfl84  at  the 
Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri  to 
exploit  the  hydropower  potential  of 
the  falls  and  the  nearby  coal  fields. 
Hill  also  financed  Helena  freighting 
entrepreneur,  C.  A.  Broadwater,  to 
build  the  Montana  Central  Railroad 
between  Butte,  Helena  and  Great 
Fall?:;,  in  IflfiG.  After  qreat  dif- 
ficulty, Hill  finally  qained  congres- 
sional approval  in  ISB?  to  build  his 
line  across  the  vast  Indian  Reserva- 
tion which  then  ran  all  alonq  north- 
ern Montana  from  the  Rockies  to  North 
Da  ko  t  a .  As  so  on  as  ap  pr  ova  1  wa  s 
granted,  he  set  to  work  extending  his 
line  westward,  and  between  May  and 
October  constructed  550  miles  of 
track  between  Minot,  North  Dakota  and 
Great  Falls — an  ^^verage  of  3  1/4 
miles     per      day.  in     lfl89,  the 

Montana  Central  was  complete  to 
Butte.  Butte  ore  could  be  shipped 
di  rectly  to  Lake  Superior.  The 
Northern  Pacific  cut  its  Helena-to- 
St.  Paul  freight  rates  by  one- 
third. 

Almost  immediately.  Hill  set  to 
work  completing  his  line  to  the  West 
Coast.  In  1889  his  location  engin- 
eer, John  P.  Stevens,  re-discovered 
Marias  Pass  over  the  Conti  nental 
Divide.  The  discovery  allowed  Hill 
to  proceed  due  west  from  Havre  (from 
where  his  Great  Falls,  Helena,  Butte 
branch  left  the  mainline)  and  over 
the  Continental  Divide  through  what 
turned  out  to  be  the  easiest  route 
over  the  Northern  Rockies.  Marias 
Pass  has  an  altitude  of  only  5,200 
feet  and  offers  a  westbound  grade  of 
only    one    percent    with  an  easthound 


grade     of  1.8    percent.  The  Great 

Northern  reached  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
1R93.  The  building  of  the  Great 
Northern  had  a  great  impact  on  the 
further  development  of  Montana.  In 
lfi92  the  Sand  Coulee  coa 1  mi  nes  near 
Great  FalLs  were  producing  for  the 
Great  Northern  and  were  the  greatest 
coal  producers  in  Montana.  In  1892- 
94  the  Boston  and  Montana  Company  of 
Butte  developed  the  hydroelectric 
potential  at  Black  Eagle  Falls  near 
Great  Falls,  built  its  smelter  and 
electrolytic  refinery  at  Black  Eagle 
and  began  shipping  ggre  there  from 
Butte  for  processing. 

In  1983  Marcus  Daly  chose  a  site 
twenty-six    miles     west     of  Butte  for 
his    new    smelter.     He  chose  the  site 
because  of  its  abundance  of  water  and 
firewood.       Next     to     the     smelter  he 
built  his  new  town  of  Anaconda.  Daly 
shipped  his  ore  from  Butte  to  Anacon- 
da on  the  Montana  Union  Railroad,  but 
in     1891     he  entered  into  a  disagree- 
ment over    rates    with    the  railroad. 
He      closed     his     smelting  operation 
until     he  organized  and  built  his  own 
railroad.     In  1893  he  began  operation 
of     the     Butte,     Anaconda  and  Pacific 
Rai^^oad     between     Butte    and  Anacon- 
da.        He     had    plans     to  eventually 
extend  to  the  coast,  but  he  never  got 
any      further    west     than  Georgetown 
Lake,     some     fifteen    miles     west  of 
Anaconda.       The     B.A.     &     p.   is  still 
operating     today    as     a  wholly-owned 
subsidiary    of     the     Anaconda  Company 
which,     in  turn,  is  owned  by  Atlantic 
Richfield. 


The    next    railroad  into  Montana 
was   the  Chicago,   Burlington  and  puin- 
cy — or    Burlington  Route.     As  an  es- 
tablished midwestern  line,  it  felt  it 
needed  a  connection  to  the  Pacific  to 
compete      with       the     new  transconti- 
nentals.     Rather    than    build  all  the 
way     to     the     coast,     the  Burlington 
reached    an    agreement    with   the  Nor- 
thern Pacific     whereby     it  could  con- 
nect with  the  Northern  Pacific  tracks 
at     Huntley,     just    east  of  Billings. 
In     1894  the  Burlington  was  completed 
to    Huntley,  and  Montana  had  a  direct 
line    to    Chicago.     A  later  line  from 
Billings  connected  Montana  to  Denver. 
By     1896    J.  J.  Hill  and  J.  P.  Morgan 
had     taken  control     of     the  Northern 
Pacific.        In      1901      the  Northern 
Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  gained 
control    of     the     Burlington  Route. 
Even     though   the  railroads  were  owned 
by     the     same  interests,   they  did  not 
formally     merge     until  the  Burlington 
Northern    was     formed    in  1970,  With 
the  abandonment  of  the  Milwaukee  Road 
west     of     Miles    City     in     1980,  the 
Burlington     Northern  today  has  a  vir- 
tual monopoly      on     rail     traffic  in 
Montana   (the  Union  pacific  still  runs 
to    Butte    in  the  southwest,  the  Mil- 
waukee still    runs     to    Miles  City  in 
the     southeast,     and     the  Butte,  Ana- 
conda and    Pacific  still  runs  between 
Butte  and  Anaconda). 

The  last  of  the  major  railroads 
to  enter  Montana  was  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Pacific — or 
the  Milwaukee  Road.  It,  like  the 
Burlington    Route,  was  an  established 


mi  dwes  te  r n  ra  i 1 r  oad ,  a  nd  it  too , 
felt  the  need  to  construct  a  line  to 
the  Pacific  to  remain  competitive. 
Construction  westward  uegan  from 
South  Dakota  in  1906.  The  Milwaukee 
reached  the  Yellowstone  River  at 
Terry  where  it  crossed  the  river 
(Description  60)  travelled  along  the 
north  side  of  the  Yellowstone  until 
it  arrived  in  Miles  City  where  it 
crossed  back  to  the  south  (Descrip- 
tion 18)  for  a  junction  with  the 
Northern  Pacific.  Then  it  immedi- 
ately crossed  to  the  north  again 
{Description  17)  following  the  Yel- 
lowstone to  Forsyth  from  where  i  t 
headed  northwestward  into  the  Mussel- 
shell Valley. 70 

In  order  to  tap  the  promising 
agricultural  potential  of  the  Mus- 
selshell Valley.  thp  Milwaukee  then 
leased  the  existing  route  of  the 
troubled  Montana  Railroad.  The  Mil- 
waukee Road  followed  the  Montana 
right-of-way  southwesterly  from  Har- 
lowtown  on  the  Musselshell  River  to 
the  Missouri  River  and  then  followed 
the  Jefferson  River  west  over  the 
Continental  Divide  to  Butte.  From 
Butte,  the  Milwaukee  parallelled  the 
Northern  Pacific  down  the  Clark  Fork 
to  St.  Regis  from  where  it  followed 
the  old  Mullan  Road  up  the  St.  Regis 
R i ver  and  ove r  the  B i  t te  r root s  to 
Coeur  d'Alene.^-^  When  the  Northern 
Pacific  built  its  line  down  the  Clark 
Fork,  it  followed  every  bend  in  the 
river  rather  than  bridging  it  to  make 
a  straighter  route.  This  left  little 
room  for  the  Mi Iwaukee,  so  the 
Milwaukee  paid  the  Northern  Pacific 
to    staiqhten  its  line  down  the  Clark 


Fork  River  in  Montana;  thus  Milwaukee 
provided  the  Northern  Pacific  with 
numerous  new  bridges  and  several 
tunnels.  The  Northern  Pacific  took 
advantage  of  the  situation  and 
installed  double  track  from  Garrison 
to  Missoula  which  it  used  until  more 
recent  electronic  dispatching  allowed 
the  Northern  Pacific  to  return  to 
singl^2  track  with  occasional  sid- 
ings. That  is  why  Burlington  North- 
ern bridges  and  tunnels  along  the 
Clark  Fork  can  accomodate  two  sets  of 
tracks,  but  have  only  one. 

The  last  spike  of  the  transcon- 
tinental Milwaukee  Road  was  driven  in 
Hay  of  1909,  again  at  Gold  Creek.  In 
the  years  following,  the  Milwaukee 
built  extensive  branch  lines  in  Mon- 
tana, the  most  significant  of  which 
were  those  extending  into  the  Gal- 
latin from  Three  Forks  and  into  the 
Judith  Basin  from  the  terminus  of  the 
Montana  Railroad  at  Lewistown.  One 
of  those  branches  went  west  to  Great 
Falls  and  beyond. 

When  the  railroads  entered  Mon- 
tana their  first  bridges  were  wooden 
structures.  Not  until  several  years 
of  operation  had  passed  did  they 
replace  the  original  structures  with 
the  present  steel  structures.  The 
Union  Pacific  system  reached  Butte  in 
1881,  but  its  steel  bridges  were  not 
built  until  1901-02.  The  Northern 
Pacific  was  completed  through  Montana 
in  1883,  but  its  oldest  remaining 
steel  bridge  was  built  in  1896. 
The  Great  Northern  was  built  in  the 
late  1880 's,  but  its  present  steel 
structures    were    bui It     in     the  late 


1890 's.  The  Butte,  Anaconda  and 
Pacific  was  built  in  1891-93,  but  the 
only  B.A.  &  P.  steel  tnjss  bridge 
(Description  70)  was  built  in  1897. 
The  Burlington  Route  arrived  in  Bil- 
lings in  1894,  but  its  present  steel 
bridges  (Description  5)  were  not 
built  until  1911.  The  only  exception 
is  the  Milwaukee  Road;  the  present 
Milwaukee  Road  bridges  in  Montana  are 
original  structures,  built  when  the 
Milwaukee  was  constructing  its  line 
through  Montana. 

The  Milwaukee  Road  and  the  B.A. 
S  P.  are  significant  in  the  history 
of  American  railroads  for  their  early 
electrification.  The  first  electri- 
fication of  a  steam  railroad  in  the 
U.  S.  took  place  in  1895  when  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
electrified  its  Nantasket  Beach 
branch.  Later  that  year,  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  electrified  its  main 
line  through  the^^l  l/2-mile  long 
Baltimore    Tunnel.  But  the  B.A,  & 

P.  and  the  Milwaukee  were  the  first 
in  the  United  states  to  electrify 
lines  of  any  significant  length  and 
installed  the  high^^t  voltage  lines 
in  use  at  that  time. 

In  1910,  because  of  the  extreme 
weight  of  ore  trains,  the  B.A.  s  P. 
decided  to  convert  to  electric  power. 
The  conversion  took  place  during 
1912-13  along  the  entire  twenty-six 
mi le  main  line  between  Butte  and 
Anaconda.  The  B.A.  «  P.  used  2400 
volts  DC  with  substations  at  both 
Butte  and  Anaconda.  Electric  power 
for     the     operation    was  brought  from 


The  Butte,  Anaconda  and  Pacific  Railroad  Bridge  (Description  70)  over  Silver 
Bow  Creek  and  the  Burlington  Northern  Railroad  was  built  in  1897.     It  is  the 
1  ■  truss  bridge  ovmed  by  the  B.A.  &  P.     (Photograph  Fred  Quivik) . 


Great  Palls.  The  B.A.  s  P.  continueJ 
to  use  electric  power  until  1967  when 
switche.^^    to       iiesel  electric 


It 

locomotives. 


The  Milwaukee  Road  was  soon  to 
follow.  The  reason  for  the  switch  to 
electricity  was  the  extremely  cold 
Montana    winters    which     reduced  the 


power  of  steam  locomotives.  Electric 
locomotives  would  be  unaffected  by 
the  cold.  Also,  the  Milwaukee  could 
reclaim  some  of  its  electricity  by 
switching  the  electric  motors  of  its 
locomotives  to  generators  when  des- 
cending mountain  grades,  feeding 
electricity  back  into  the  lines. 
Another  key  factor  in  the  decision  to 


electrify  was  the  fact  that  vTohn  D. 
Ryan  of  the  Anaconda  Company  was  also 
on  the  board  of  the  Milwaukee  Road. 
Ryan  was  in  the  process  of  organizing 
what  wa^gto  become  the  Montana  Power 
Company.  By     signing  contracts  to 

supply  power  to  the  Milwaukee  Hoad-- 
as  well  as  to  the  Anaconda  Company 
for  its  mininq  and  smelting  opera- 
tions — ^Ryan  was  ab  le  to  rai  se  the 
capital  to  build  an  extensive  network 
of  hydroelectric  facilities,  which  in 
turn  led  to  the  electrification  of 
many  Montana  communities  earlier 
than  w^i^ld  otherwise  have  been 
possible . 

The  Milwaukee  began  construc- 
tion of  its  electrified  system  in 
1914.  The  first  section  completed 
was  112  miles  between  Deer  Lodge  and 
Three  Porks  in  December  of  1915.  The 
entire  project  (440  miles  between 
Avery,  Idaho  and  Harlowton,  Montana) 
was  completed  by  early  1917.  The 
Mili^gukee  system  utiliT^ed  3000  volts 
DC.  The     electric  system  was  used 

until  the  early  1970 "s  when  the 
Milwaukee  switched  to  diesel  electric 
on  its  Rocky  Mountain  Division.  In 
1980  the  Milwaukee  Road  abandoned  all 
track  west  of  Miles  City. 

The  railroads  ha^  a  tremen3ous 
impact  on  the  economic  development  of 
Montana  in  addition  to  its  effect  on 
the  timber  industry.  While  the  Great 
Northern  was  extracting  coal  from  the 
Sand  Coulee  mines,  the  Northern 
Pacific  was  developing  coal  mines 
near  the  Yel lowstone  River  and 
later,  along  with  the  Anaconda 
Company,       in      Carbon      County,  the 


The  Fort  Benton  Bridge  (Description  14)  was  built  in  1888  by  the  Milwaukee  Bridge  and  Iron  Company. 
The  Parker  span  on  the  left  was  built  in  1925.     The  Baltimore  spans  on  the  right  are  original  to 
the  structure.     (Photograph  Jet  Lowe). 


state^^  greatest  producer  of  coal  in 
1910.  Railroads      had      a  qreat 

i  nf luence  on  agricu 1 ture  as  we  11 . 
The  Bitterroot  Valley,  for  example, 
one  of  the  prime  agricultural  spots 
in  Montana,  was  not  exploited  until 
the  I880's  when  the  Northern  Pacific 
sent  a  bg^nch  up  the  Bitterroot  from 
Missoula.  After     that     time,  the 

Bitterroot  became  a  major  fruit  and 
dairy  producing  area.  it  became 
particularly  well  known  for  its 
Mcintosh  applg^  which  were  exported 
to     the     Bast.  But     the  greatest 

impact  of  the  railroads  may  be  the 
role  they  played  in  the  opening  of 
eastern  Montana  to  farming. 

When  the  railroads  entered  Mon- 
tana, they  competed  for  resources  and 
for  ma  rk  ets .  As  the  rai Iroads 
competed,  so  did  the  communities  on 
the  different  lines.  An  examination 
of  the  construction  of  bridges  shows 
vividly  the  flow  of  transportation  in 
response  to  competition  between  com- 
muni  ties.  The  competition  between 
Fort  Benton  and  Billinas  for  bridges 
in  Fergus  County  provides  an  inter- 
esting example . 

The  Judith  Basin  was  opened  to 
agricultural  development  during  the 
mid-1870's.  Fort  Benton  was  origin- 
ally the  major  shipping  point  for 
supplies  to,  and  resouces  from,  the 
Montana  Territory,  but  it  declined 
rapidly  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
railroads.  When  the  Northern  Pacific 
arrived.  Billings  became  the  major 
shipping  p^int  for  the  Judith  Pasin. 
Yellowstone    and  Fergus  Counties  each 


owned  and  maintained  a  bridge  tDes- 
criptions  34  and  54)  over  the  Mus- 
selshell River  between  Lewistown  and 
Billings.  Fergus  County  maintained  a 
public  Q^'^^  to  each  of  those 
bridges.  As  agriculture  developed 

in  Judith  Basin,  the  county  built  or 
took  over  bridges  and  roads  out  into 
the  county  from  Lewistown.  Neverthe- 
less the  old  Lewistown-to-Fort  Beg^ 
ton  stage  road  remained  unimproved. 


As  the  businessmen  of  Fort 
Benton  saw  Hill's  railroad  coming, 
they  began  to  make  bold  plans  to  try 
to  capture  the  agriculture  of  the 
Judith  Basin  in  an  effort  to  maintain 
their  declining  economic  base.  They 
built  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri 
River  (Description  14).  Anxious  to 
take  business  from  the  Northern 
Pacific,  the  Great  Northern  agreed  to 
ship  the  iron  for  the  gridge  to  Fort 
Benton  free  of     charge.  The  Great 

Northern  was  completed  to  Fort  Benton 
in  1887,  and  the  Fort  Benton  bridge 
was  built  in  1888.  The  bridge  was 
built  with  private  capital  and  was  no 
small  feat.  Total  length  of  the 
bridge  was  825  feet,  including  a  225- 
foot  swing  span  because  the  Missouri 
River  was  still  considered  navigable. 
Built  by  the  the  Milwaukee  Bridge  and 
Iron  Works,  the  bridge  was  the  first 
vehicular  bridge  across  the  Missouri 
in  Montana  and  probably  the  first 
all-iron  truss  bridge  in  the  Terri- 
tory. (An  extensive  search  of  the 
records  of  the  other  older  counties 
revealed     no    mention     of     an  earlier 


a 11-iron  bridge  of  any  size  in 
Montana. ) 

The  response  in  Fergus  County  to 
the     construction     of  the  Fort  Benton 
bridge  was  almost  immediate.     On  June 
3,     1889,     the    Fergus  County  Commis- 
sioners decided  to  straighten  the  old 
Lewistown-Fort       Benton       staae  road 
between      Sample's     Crossing     of  the 
Judi th     River     to     Argow    Creek,  the 
Chouteau  County  line.         By  September 
1,    1R90,   Sample's  Crossing  had  a  100- 
foot  wood    and  iron  combination  truss 
bridge  built  by  the  King  Ecidge  Com- 
pany of  Cleveland,     Ohio.  Increased 
growth  and  new  trade  spurred  the  same 
bridae     company  to  replace  the  wooden 
bridge  with  a  new  150-foot  iron  Pratt 
through     truss    bridge     in  lft99. 
Billings     continued     to     draw     a  aood 
deal  of  the  Judith  Basin  trade  across 
a       new    wood     combi  nation     Came 1 ha  ck 
truss     bridge  over  the  Musselshell  at 
Roundj^g     (Description     54),     built  in 
1893,         and  a   new  iron  Pratt  through 
truss     bridge  over  the  Musselshell  at 
Lavina       (Description     34)     built  in 
1900.^ 


The  impact  of  the  railroads  on 
Montana  was  to  be  far  greater  than 
the  bridge-building  drama  just  des- 
cribed in  Fergus  County.  The  rail- 
roads crossed  vast  expanses  of  unset- 
tled land  in  Eastern  Montana .  Be- 
cause they  depended  for  their  profits 
on  shipping  freight,  the  railroads 
embarked  on  a  massive  campaign  to 
settle  eastern  Montana  with  farming. 
By      so      doing,      the    railroads    i  n 


Originally,  Sample's  Crossing  was  merely  a  ford  of  the  Judith  River.    The  first  bridge  at  the  site  was  built 
in  1890  in  direct  response  to  Che  construction  of  the  Fort  Benton  Bridge  (Description  14).    This  pin-connected 
Parker  through  truss  bridge  (Description  22)  was  built  in  1899  by  the  King  Bridge  Company.     It  was  abandoned 
in  1948.     (Photograph  Jet  Lowe). 


The  Brockway  Ford  Bridge  (Description  54)  over  the  Musselshell  River  was  originally  built  over  the  Musselshell 
River  at  Roundup  in  1893  by  S.  H.  Hewett  of  Minneapolis.     (Photograph  Jet  Lowe). 
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combination  with  other  technological 
advances  precipitated  the  hiooest 
population  boom  (and  bridge  buildinq 
boom)  Montana  has  ever  experienced. 


The  railroads  had  another  more 
direct  impact  on  bridqe  building  in 
Montana.  Besides  bui Iding  many 
bridges  themselves,  they  changed  the 
nature  of  vehicular  bridqe  building. 
First,  the  railroads  allowed  out-of- 
state  bridge  builders  to  compete  for 
bridge  contracts  with  the  counties  of 
Montana  by  offering  those  companies 
the  opportunity  to  ship  bridge  steel 
and  other  materials  into  the  terri- 
tory.    Second,     the  railroads  brought 


bridge  builders  and  engineers  into 
Montana  to  build  railroad  bridges  and 
many  of  them  stayed.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  individuals  was  O. 
E.  Peppard  of  Missoula  who  came  to 
Montana  to  build  bridges  for  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  stayed  to  become 
one  of  the  most  productive  of 
Montana's  vehicular  bridge  builders. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  ERA 

After  the  railroads  came,  agri- 
cultural activity  in  Montana 
increased  during  the  late  19th 
Century.  In  1870  there  were  851 
farms  in  Montana.  In  1890  that 
number     increased     to  5^603  farms  and 


90 

by     1900,     to       13,097.  Prior  to 

1900,  farming  had  moved  out  of 
southwestern  Montana  into  areas  west 
of  Great  Falls  and  to  Billings.  By 
1905  there  were  sizable  increases  in 
the  numbers  of  farms  in  the  Golden 
Triangle  north  of  Great  Palls  and  the 
Judith  Basin.  Fergus  County,  which 
had  doubled  its  population  between 
1890  and  1900,  tripled  its  population 
between  1900  and  1910. 

The  rest  of  Montana  was  growing 
too,  primarily  due  to  the  ascendance 
of  the  Butte  Hill  to  the  position  at 
the  top  of  the  world's  copper 
producers.  In  1918,  State  sources 
claimed  that  36,000  men  worked  in  the 


The  use  of  reinforced  concrete  in  bridge  piers,  approach  spans,  and  smaller  bridges  was  a  major  contribution 
of  the  Milwaukee  Road  to  Montana  bridge  building.     These  massive  piers  support  the  Calipso  Bridge  (Descrip- 
tion 60).     (Photograph  Jet  Lowe). 
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mines  and  smelters  of  Butte  alone. 
In  aJJitlon,  numerous  people  worked 
in  mining-related  Industries  around 
the  state.  The  rest  of  the  economy 
was  not  as  well  industrialized.  The 
1910  census  showed  only  13, 694 
persons  working  in  non-mining  indus- 
tries in  Montana,  the  largest  of 
which  was  the  E,^mber  Industry  which 
employed     3,106.  It     Is  worthy  of 

note  that  the  mining  industry  had 
enough  political  power  that  it  did 
not  have  to  release  its  employment 
figures  then.  Such  non- disclosure 
was  part  of  the  copper  Industry  ploy 
to  avoid  paying  taxes.  In  1916,  for 
instance,  miners  in  Montana  produced 
gross  proceeds  of  $141,500,000  com- 
pared to  gross  proceeds  from  farming 
and  livestock  of  $135,300,000.  Yet, 
the  mining  industries  contributed 
only  8.79%  of  the  taxes  paid  in 
Montana  that  year,  while  farmers  and 
livestock  growers ^contributed  42.87% 
of  the  taxes  paid. 

Corporate  control  was  prominent 
in  Montana.  The  huge  railroad 
corporations  began  huqe  promotional 
cainr^igns  to  settle  eastern  Montana 
with  homesteaders.  A  number  of 
circumstances  coincided  with  the 
railroad  promotions  to  create  the 
homestead  boom.  Out  of  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  came  new  farm  imple- 
ments which  made  it  easier  to  operate 
larqer  ac reaqes  of  grain.  The 
Knlarqed  Homestead  Act  of  1909 
increased  the  possible  size  of 
homesteads  from  160  to  320  acres  and 
<~reate^^  easier  residency  require- 
ments.       World       qrain    prices  were 


hiqh,  especially  as  Europe  went  to 
war  in  g^*^^  second  decade  of  this 
century.  Finally,     new     dry  land 

farming  techniques  were  developed , 
most  prominent  of  which  was  the 
Campbell  system.  Hardy  Webster  Camp- 
bell operated  experimental  farms  for 
the  Northern  Pacific  durinq  the 
1890 's.  He  developed  a  method  of 
farming  which  employed  special  till- 
age techniques  and  for  which  he 
cla  imed  li  1 1 le  or  no  mois  ture , 
whetheTg^f rom  rain  nr  irriqation,  was 
needed. 

Most  newspapers  in  the  state 
supported  the  Campbell  System  and 
the  railroads  in  the  promotions.  The 
notcible  exception  g^^s  the  Rocky 
Mountain     Husbandmag^  The  Rocky 

Mountain  Husbandman  had  been  around 
Montana  long  enough  to  know  that  dry 
land  farmino  required  larqe  acreages 
and  that  one  could  not  count  on  the 
unusually  high  rainfall  that  happened 
to  occur  during  the  early  years  of 
the  homestead  era. 

Indeed,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  irrigation  accomplished  in  Montana 
during  the  homestead  era.  Under  the 
Carey  Act  of  1R94  and  the  Reclamation 
Act  of  1902,  over  a  million  acres  of 
farml^^d  were  provided  with  irriga- 
tion. But  irriga  tion  could  on ly 
benefit  a  small  amount  of  the  vast 
open  area  in  eastern  Montana ,  so 
ignoring  the  advice  of  the  R:)ckv 
Mountain  Husbandman ,  the  promoters 
went  to  work  and  induced  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  into  Montana  to 
make  their  fortunes  at  dry  land 
farmino  , 


Ceunpbell  was  working  the  Nor- 
thern Pacific  which  had  millions  of 
acres  of  its  land  grant  to  sell.  J. 
J.  Hill  was  the  most  aqqressive  of 
all  the  railroad  capitalists,  hiring 
Thomas  Shaw  as  his  dry  land  farming 
expert  while  at  the  same  time  trying 
to  discourage  notion  that  Montana 

was  arid  land. 

Buoyed  by  higher  than  average 
rainfall,  production  was  high  and  the 
promoters  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
homesteaders  ^jy,^^^ostly  from  the 
upper  Midwest. 

The  increased  population  had  an 
immediate  and  dramatic  impact  on  the 
political  face  of  Montana,  Between 
1910  and  1925,  twenty-eight  new  coun- 
ties were  created  in  Montana,  almost 
all  of  them  in  eastern  Montana.  And  as 
"the  counties  were  created,  new  court- 
houses were  built,  new  sheriffs  and 
clerks  were  hired,  filing  cabinets  were 
ordered,  new  roads  and  bridges  and 
schools  came  into  existence,  new 
surveys  were  made  by  new  surveyors,  new 
j  udqe  s  orde  red  new  be  nch  es  — a  nd  new 
taxes,  many  '^^Yoe^'f^^  were  levied  to 
pay  for  it  all." 

Montana's  bridge  construction  al- 
so kept  pace  with  the  dramatic  influx 
of  settlers.  Figure  #1  shows  the 
number  of  presently  existing  bridges 
built  during  each  decade  from  1880  to 
the  1930 ' s  as  represented  i  n  the 
Montana  Historic  Bridge  Inventory, 
The  Inventory  examines  extant  bridges 
in  Montana  older  than  forty-five  years 
of    age  and  longer  than  twenty  feet  in 


span  and  includes  roughly  500  bridges. 
Figure  #1  does  not  claim  to  show  the 
total  number  of  bridges  bui It  in 
Montana  during  each  of  those  decades. 
An  exhaustive  survey  of  the  records  of 
every  county  would  be  required  to  do 
that.  Figure  #1  represents  the 
pattern  of  bridge  building  in  Montana, 
especially  the  boom  in  bridge  building 
activity  that  torfc  place  during  the 
homestead  era  and  the  precipitous 
decline  in  bridge  building  during  the 
lean  years   that  followed. 

Like  most  businesses,  bridge 
builders  enjoyed  prosperity  in  Montana 
during  the  early  years  of  the  20th 
Century.  The  boom  in  bridge  building 
helped  establish  Montana  bridge  buil- 
de  rs ,  such  as  0 .  E .  Peppard  of 
Missoula  and  the  Security  Bridge 
Company  of  Billings,  but  out-of-state 
builders  continued  to  play  a  signifi- 
cant role .  Counties  began  building 
bridges  almost  as  soon  as  they  came 
i  nto  existence  to  f aci li tate  the 
reliable  transport  of  goods  to  mar- 
ket. 


For  example,  Musselshell  County 
was  created  by  the  Legislature  on 
March  1,  1911.  The  county  was  formed 
out  of  portions  of  Meagher  County  (the 
upper  portion  of  the  Musselshell 
River),  Fergus  County  (north  of  the 
Musselshell),  and  Yellowstone  County 
(south  of  the  Musselshell).  The  major 
issue  in  the  formation  was  the  need 
for  more  bridges  across  the  Mussel- 
shell.    One     of     the  first  acts  of  the 


new  county  commissioners  was  to  as< 
for  bids  to  build  four  new  steel 
bridges  over  the  Musselshell  River 
(33,  55,  56),  thus  better  linking  the 
two  halves  of  the  county.  Before  the 
decade  was  out,  Musse Ishel 1  County 
would  build  at  least  seven  other  steel 
bridges  over  the  Musselshell. 


The  many  pony  and  small  Pratt 
through  truss  (Appendix  1)  bridges  are 
a  legacy  to  the  boom  and  to  the 
homestead  era.  While  a  great  many 
bridges  built  during  that  time  in  the 
more  populous  areas  of  western  Montana 
have  since  been  replaced  due  to 
traffic  pressures  of  a  growing  popula- 
tion, eastern  and  central  Montana  have 
an  abundance  of  early  bridges  which 
survive  mainly  because  the  roads  and 
ranches  they  serve  are  so  greatly 
reduced  in  number. 


THE  LEAN  YEARS 


The  prosperity  was  to  be  short- 
lived. In  1917,  drought  struck  the 
northern  tier  of  counties.  In  1918, 
all  of  eastern  Montana  experienced 
drought,  and  in  1919,  even  some  of  j^g 
western  Montana  valleys  were  hit. 
Perhaps  60,000  of  the^^^migrants  left 
the     state     by       1922,  and  11,000 

farms    were       vacated .       Half    of  the 


mortgages  on  homesteads  in  the  state 
were  foreclosed,  and  21^-^r  half — of 
Montana's  banks     failed.  The  year 

1919  was  the  wors  t  year  of  the 
drought,  but  1920  was  almost  as  bad. 
By  1922  the  drought  was  over,  but  by 
then,  the  war  in  Europe  had  been  over 
for  several  years.  Europe  could 
supply  its  own  food,  and  the 
price  of  wheat  dropped  drastically. 
Montana  was  in  a  slump  well  before  the 
rest  of  the  United  StaJ^^  experienced 
the    Great     Depression.  With  the 

exception  of  a  brief  revi  va 1  in 
Montana  in  the  late  1920's  Montana's 
economy  remained  depressed  until  the 
end  of  the  Great  Depression. 


The  end  of  the  war  meant  a 
decline  in  the  copper  and  timber 
inducstries,  as  well  as  a  decline  in 
farm  prices.  Between  1919  and  1925, 
two  million  acres  of  Montana  farm  land 
were  no  longer  producing. 

The  first  decades  of  the  20th 
Century  also  witnessed  other  changes 
affecting  transportation  in  Montana. 
Perhaps  j^ij^^t  importantly,  automobiles 
■arrived.  The     first  known  automo- 

bile advertisement  in  Montana  appeared 
in  the  January  3>  1904  issue  of  Great 
Palls     Tribune.  In  1921  the  first 

oaved  highway  in  the  state  was  built 
between  Butte  and  Anaconda. gy 
1921,  Montana  had  4,700  ndles  of  trunk 
highways     and     4,300    miles  of  primary 


ccunty  roads 
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VEHICULAR  BRIDGES  BUILT  -BY  DECADE 
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Anaconda  Company  beqan  buyinq 
other  copper  and  brass  concerns,  as 
we 1 1  as  de ve lopi  ng  coppe r  mi nes  i n 
I^tin  America.  The  result  has  been 
that  its  Montana  operations  have  meant 
less  and  less  to  the  Anaconda  Company, 
and  as  a  consequence,  copper  mininq 
has  become  a  smalle  r  pa  rt  of  the 
state 's  economy. 

Other      mineral    resources  have 


taJten  copper 's  place.  Around  1915, 
oil  and  gas  were  discovered  near 
Glendive  and  also  in  the  area  east  of 
Glacier  National  Park,  While  never 
producing  on  the  scale  of  Oklahoma  or 
Texas,  Montana  has  continued  to 
produce  oil  and  gas  to  the  present 
time,  with  Billings  as  the  center  of 
the  industry. 


After  1920,  Montana's  underground 
coal  mines  around  Great  Falls,  Round- 
up, and  Re3  Lodge  began  to  decline. 
But  in  1924  coal  began  to  be  strip- 
mined  at  Colstrip.  Coal  production 
generally  stagnated  until  the  boom  in 
western  coal  in  the  1970 's .  The 
recent  coal,  oil  and  gas  development 
has  had  a  significant  impact  on 
bridges  in  eastern  Montana.  Those 
counties  containing  active  fossil  fuel 
extraction  operations  have  had  the 
demand  and  resources  to  replace  their 
older  bridges.  These  counties,  such 
as  Rosebud  (coal)  and  Fallon  (oil  and 
gas),  today  have  fewer  older  bridges 
than  their  neighbors  which  are  still 
almost  solely  agricultural. 

By  the  1930's,  Montana  farmers 
were  practicing  more  sustainable  meth- 
ods of  dry  land  farming  and  grazing. 
But  drought  struck  again  in  the  1930 's 
along  with  the  Depression.  During  the 
New  Deal ,  Montana  fanners  received 
price  supports  to  help  them  stay  in 
business.  Not  until  rains  returned 
and  prices  increased  during  World  War 
II,  did  Montana  fanners  get  on  their 
feet  again.  Since  then,  Montana 
agriculture  has  become  less  diversi- 
fied. Wheat  and  cattle  are  the 
mainstays,  while  sheep,  dairying,  and 
fruits  play  an  almost  insignificant 
role  in  Montana's  agricultural  econo- 
my. 

Montana  has  grown  slowly  but 
steadily  since  1930,  yet  there  has 
never  been  a  return  to  the  prosperity 
that  existed   during  the  early  years  of 


this  century  when  copper  and  agricul- 
ture were  booming.  Tourism  has  become 
a  major  industry  in  Montana  and  big 
trucks  have  taken  much  oE  the  freight 
the  railroads  once  carried.  These 
factors  have  led  to  changes  in  the 
highway  system  which  have  required 
alteration  or  replacement  of  many 
bridges  built  during  the  early  20th 
Century. 

THE  BRIDGE  BUILDERS 

The  first  major  bridge  bui  Irting 
effort  in  Montana  came  as  part  of  the 
Hullan  Road  Project.  The  briclqes  did 
not  last  and  were  rebuili-  or  repaired 
by  entrepreneurs  who  charged  travelers 
a  toll  for  the  privilege  of  crossing  a 
bridge.  These  bridge  builders  and  toll 
keepers  were  early  pioneers  who  often 
had  other  businesses  as  well.  For 
example,  James  Shedd,  in  Gallatin 
County,  combined  bridge  building  and 
toll  collecting  with  the  operation  of  a 
sawmill. 

Another  prominent  bridge  keeper 
was  Joseph  A.  Browne  who  owned,  and 
perhaps  bui It,  the  Big  Hole  Toll 
Bridge  and  the  Big  Hole  Toll  Road 
between  Bannack  and  Helena.  Moving  to 
the  Big  Hole  in  the  late  1860's,  he 
either  bought  or  built  the  Big  Hole 
Bridge  which  from  then  on  has  been 
known  as  Browne's  Bridge  {Description 
1).  He  established  a  ranch  nearby  and 
went  on  to  a  fairly  active  political 
life. 

After  the  Territorial  Legislature 
authorized       the      counties     to  begin 


building  bridges,  they  followed  the 
usual  practice  of  advertising  the  bids 
and  then  selecting  the  lowest  or  most 
acceptable  bid  for  a  contract.  Early 
contractors  were  local  individuals  who 
were  perhaps  farmers  or  lumbermen,  as 
well  as  builders — like  Con  Kohrs  in 
Deer  Lodge  County.  Kohrs  was  a  Deer 
Lodge  Valley  rancher  who  in  1870  was 
paid  $100.00  ^^g^^^  county  for  hauling 
bridge     logs.  Not  until  the  rail- 

roads came  did  companies  from  out  of 
state  begin  bidding  on  bridge  projects 
in  Montana.  In  the  1880' s ,  bridge 
companies  came  from  California  as  well 
as  from  the  Midwest.  In  1887,  for 
instance,  the  California  Bridge  Com- 
pany and  the  San  Francisco  Bridge  Com- 
pany were  bidding  against  the  Milwau- 
kee Bridge  and  Iron  Works  and  the 
Kansas  City  Bridge  Company  to  build  a 
bridge  across  the  Big  Hole  River  in 
Madison  County.  The  California  Bridge 
Company  won  the  contract  to  build  a 
130-foot  wood  combination  truss  bri^^ 
with  iron  and  concrete  piers . 
However,  by  the  1890's,  Midwestern 
companies  dominated  bridge  construc- 
tion in  Montana  while  small  bridges 
were  still  built  by  local  individuals. 

Although  the  bridge  bu  i  Idi  i>q 
companies  came  from  all  across  the 
Midwest,  those  from  the  upper  Midwest, 
especially  Minneapolis,  were  dominant. 
Minneapolis  bridge  bui Iders  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  having  a  direct  link 
to  Mon ta  na  by  mea  ns  of  the  Grea  t 
Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
roads. The  main  exception  to  this 
rule  was  the  King  Bridge  Company  of 
Cleve la  nd ,  Ohio .  But  the  company 
operated      i  n      Montana      out     of  its 


Minneapolis  office.  The  earliest 
known  King  Bridge  Company  bridge  in 
the  Territory  was  built  in  1886  over 
the  Be^^^rhead  River  at  Twin 
Bridges.  In       the       1890 's  the 

Minneapolis  agent  for  the  King  Bridge 
Company  was  H.  A.  Adams.  By  1903  he 
formed  his  own  Minneapolis -based 
b  r  i  d  ge     compa  ny  bu  i 1 1     s  e  ve  r a I 

bridges  in  Montana. 

Several  Minneapolis-based  bridge 
companies  played  significant  roles  in 
Montana.  Chief  among  them  was  William 
S.  Hewett  who  will  be  discussed  later. 
Others  include  Gil le tte-Herzog  Manu- 
facturing Company,  A.  Y.  Rayne,  and 
the  Minneapolis  Steel  and  Machinery 
Company.  Eight  of  the  surviving  25 
pre-1900  bridges  in  Montana  were  built 
by  Gi lie tte-Herzog  (Descriptions  23, 
26,  27.  28,  and  29),  which  kept  a 
field  office  in  Butte.  A.  Y.  Bayne, 
an  associate  of  Wi 1 li am  S .  Hewett, 
built  numerous  bridqes  in  Montana 
arouy^j  1910  (Descriptions  25,  63,  and 
64)  .  The    Minneapolis     Steel  and 

Machinery  Company  built  numerous  brid- 
qes in  Montana  during  the  homestead 
era   (Descriptions  29  and  371. 

tintxi  1915,  when  the  Montana 
State  Highway  Commission  Bridge  De- 
partment was  created,  there  was  not  a 
standardized  method  for  designing 
bridges.  Some  of  the  larger  counties 
employed  engineers  who  could  design  a 
bridge         and  prepare      plans  and 

specifications.  More  often  than  not, 
the  counties  simply  specified  the  site 
and  the  length  of  a  bridge  and  relied 
on  contractors  to  provide  plans  and 
specifications  with  their  bids.  Some- 
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The  Dearborn  River  High  Bridge   (Description  38)   plans  are  among  the  few  bridge  plans  surviving  which 
were  prepared  before  the  creation  of  the  Montana  State  Highway  Commission.     (Montana  Highway  Commission), 


The  296-foot  lift  span  of  the  Snowden  Bridge   (Description  65)  was  necessitated  because  tht  Missouri 
River  was  still  considered  a  navigable  river  at  this  point  in  1913.     Designed  by  Waddell  and  Harring- 
ton of  Kansas  City,  the  bridge  was  the  longest  lift  span  in  the  world  at  the  time  of  its  construction. 
(Photograph  Jet  Lowe). 


The  Fairview  Bridge  in  North  Dakota  crosses  the  Yellowstone  River  just  over  the  Montana/North 
Dakota  border.  It  is  similar  to,  but  smaller  than,  the  Snowden  Bridge  (Description  6'^).  The 
Fairview  Bridge  was  also  designed  bv  Waddell.     (Photorranli  Jet  Lovfc)  . 


times  contractors  would  submit  several 
alternative  plans,  each  with  a  differ- 
ent cost,  from  which  counties  could 
choose.  Counties  made  exceptions  in 
the  cases  of  larqer  bridges.  In  1900, 
after  the  1895  Glendive  Bridge  (Des- 
cription 20)  had  been  washed  out,  the 
Dawson  County  Commissioners  retained 
the  services  of  C.  F.  Loweth  of  St. 
Paul ,  Minnesota,  to  design  the  re- 
placement ridge.  Subsequently,  the 
Pueblo  Bridge  Company  of  Pueblo, 
Colorado  received  tlj^^  contract  to 
build      the      bridge.  And  in  1909, 

the  Sanders  County  Commissioners  con- 
tracted with  William  Pierce  Cowles  of 
Minneapolis  to  design  and  supervise 
the  construction  of  three  bridges  over 
the  Clartc  Fork  River  (Descriptions  67 
and  68).  0.  E.  Peppard  of  Missoula 
submitted     the^^^*^*^  ^°  construct 

these  bridges. 

The  most  prominent  bridge  de- 
signer to  work  on  a  Montana  Bridge 
project  was  .7.  A.  L.  Waddell  of  the 
Kansas  City  engineering  firm,  Waddell 
and  Harrington.  The  firm  was  hired  by 
the  Great  Northern  Railroad  to  design 
two  vertical  li  f  t  bridges  for  new 
branch  li nes  over  the  Missouri  and 
Yellowstone  Rivers  near  the  Montana- 
North  Dakota  border.  The  moveable 
spans  were  requi  red  by  the  War 
Department  because  both  rivers  were 
c lassif ied  navigable  in  191 3.  The 
Great  Northern  complied  with  the  War 
Department  requirement  though  the 
railroad  predicted  it  would  rarely 
lift  the  Missouri  Bridge  (Description 
65)  and  never  lift  the  Yellowstone 
Bridge,  This     prediction  proved 


correct.  Waddell  based  his  designs 
for  the  two  Great  Northern  bridges  on 
his  189^27f^^l''tead  Street  Bridge  in 
Chicago.  Cons  truction     began  on 

the  two  bri  dges  in  191 3 .  Subs  truc- 
tures  for  bridges  were  built  by  the 
Union  Bridge  and  Construction  Company 
of  Kansas  City;  steel  for  the 
superstructures  was  fabricated  by  the 
Gary,  Indiana  works  of  the  American 
Bridge  Company;  and  the  stiperstruc- 
tures  were  assembled  on  site  ^^bg 
Gerrick  and  Gerrick  of  Seattle. 
When  the  Snowden  Bridge  (Description 
65)  over  the  Missouri  in  Montana  was 
completed,  its  296-foot  vertical 
span  was  the  largest  in  the  world. 


0.  E.  Peppard  of  Missoula  and  the 
Security  Bridge  Company  of  Billings, 
were  the  most  notable  Montana  bridge 
builders.  They  will  be  discussed 
later  with  Williams.  Hewett.  Other 
contractors  from  Montana  who  built 
bridges  included  J.  F.  Harrington  of 
Missoula ,  the  Perham  Brothers  of 
f^utte,  and  the  Montana  Bridge  and  Iron 
i^ompany  of  Li  vi  ngs  ton .  Livings  ton 
began  as  a  Northern  Pacific  railroad 
town  where  the  Northern  Pacific 
located  its  largest  ^ng^^g  shops  west 
of  Brainerd,     Minnesota.  The  Mon- 

tana Bridge  and  Iron  Compaoy  was 
formed  sometime  after  1906,  and 
its  extant  bridaes  (Description  59) 
were  built  in  1909-1911.  The  company 
built  numerous  bridges  in  Park  County 
as  wellj^^^  some  as  far  away  as  Madison 
County. 


bridges  were  built  by  the  railroads 
themselves .  O .  E .  Peppa  rd  was  em  - 
ploved  by  the  Northern  Pacific  in  the 
1880's  to  direct  its  crews  in  building 
all  the  bridges  on  its  branc)i  lines  up 
the  Bitterroot  Valley  j^^gd  up  Flint 
Creek    to      Phi li  psburg .  Howeve  r , 

all  of  the  later  steel  railroad 
bridges  were  built  by  bridge  building 
companies  under  contract  to  the 
railroads.  The  companies  which  built 
railroad  bridges  in  Montana  did  not 
build  vehicular  bridges,  and  the 
companies    which       bui It  vehicu lar 

bridges  in  Montana  did  not  build 
railroad  bridges.  Railroad  bridge 
huildi  ng  companies  came  from  such 
places  as  Milwaukee  (the  Wisconsin 
Bridge  and  Iron  Company),  Chicago 
(Lassig  Bridge  and  Iron  Works)  and 
Pennsylvania  (Penncoyd  Iron  Works ) . 
The  most  prominent  railroad  bridge 
builder  in  Montana  was  the  American 
Bridge  Company  of  New  York. 


steel  for  the  bridges — railroad 
and  vehicular — was  shipped  into  Mon- 
tana by  rail  from  such  companies  as 
Illinois  Steel,  Lackawanna  Steel,  and 
Carnegie  Steel.  The  bridge  huilderA 
ordered  the  needed  components  (channel 
sect  ions ,  angle  sect  ions ,  eyeba  rs , 
lacing  bars,  rivets)  from  the  steel 
fabricators.  Unassembled  pieces  would 
then  be  shipped  to  the  site  and 
erectj^^  by  the  bridge  building  com- 
pany. 


Montana's     early    wooden  railroad 


By    the  1930's  bridges  were  still 


The  Wolf  Creek  Bridge  (Description  39}  over  the  Missouri  River  was 
built  in  1933.     It  was  the  first  multi-span,  continuous  truss  bridge 
built  in  Montana.     (Photograph  Jet  Lowe). 


hui It  by  out -of -state  contractors , 
like  the  Portland  Bridge  Company  which 
constructed  the  Sidney  Bridge  over  the 
Yellowstone  River  in  1932  or  the 
Missouri  Valley  Bridge  and  Iron  Works 
that  built  the  Wolf  Point  Bridge 
(Description  66)  over  the  Missouri  in 
1930. 

The     early     20th     Century  Montana 


firms  of  O.  E,  Peppard  and  the 
.•Security  Bridge  Company  had,  hy  this 
time,  dissolved.  Rut  new  Montana 
contractors  had  heen  formed  to  take 
their  place.  These  included:  Boomer, 
McGuire  and  Blakesley  of  Hreat  Falls 
which  huilt  the  Bell  Street  Bridqe 
(Decription  20)  over  the  Yellowstone 
at    Glendive     in  l<5?6i  W.  P.  Roscoe  of 


BillinfTs  which  huilt  the  Wolf  Creek 
Bridge  (Description  39)  over  the 
Missouri  in  1933;  and  W.  J.  O'Brien  of 
Putte  who  built  the  East  Billinos 
Pridqe  over  the  Yellowstone  in  1935. 
Figure  ft2  lists  all  of  the  huilders 
known  to  have  built  bridges  which 
appear  in  the  Montana  Historic  Bridge 
Inventory.  Other  huilders  are  known 
to  have  worked  in  Montana,  but  theit 
structures  no  longer  exist. 

O.E.  PEPPARD 

The  first  Montana  bridqe  builder 
to  come  into  prominence  was  0,  E. 
Peppard  of  Missoula.  Obert  E. 
Peppard  was  born  on  December  15,  1855 
at  Lansing,  Michigan  and  grew  up  in 
Red  Field,  Iowa,  whj^|  his  father  was 
a     bridge     builder.  He  left  Iowa 

in  1881,  heading  for  Alaska  to  find 
his  fortune.  He  worked  on  construc- 
tion projects  along  the  way,  event- 
ually qe^^^ng  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
payroll.  Obert  was  made  supervisor 
of  bridges  and  bui  Idi  nqs  j^<^r  the 
Northern  Pacific's  Missoula  divi- 
sion and  was  responsible  for  buildino 
all  of  the  bridqes  on  the  Bij^grroot 
and  Philipsburq  branch  lines. 

Sometime  in  the  late  laaO's,  0. 
E.  Peppard  decided  to  ^^^"""^  his  own 
bri -Ige     building  company  The  ear- 

liest known  bridges  built  by  O.  E. 
Peppard  were  in  Deer  Lodge  County. 
On  ftpril  16,  1889,  he  received  a 
cont'-act  to  build  a  wood  combination 
trusy  bridge  at  Gold  Creek  ani^^g 
iron  truss  bridge  at  Deer  Lodge. 
The    latter  bridge  was  built  only  one 
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year  after  the  Port  Benton  Bridae 
(Description  14}  and  is  the  secon-i 
known  iron  truss  vehicular  bridge 
built  in  Montana.  By  1890  he  was 
biddi  na  on  bridges  in  Missoula 
County.  In  the  early  1890's  O.  E. 
Peppard  bui It  the  Hiqqi  ns  Avenue 
Bridoe,  a  struy^yre  washed  out  by  the 
flood  of  1908.  (Description  53) 

Durinct  World  War  I,  the  bridge 
business  slowed.  Peppard  went  into 
Che  farm  implement  business  with  two 
locations:  one  in  Missoula  and  the 
other  in  Spo^^^e,  which  was  operated 
by     his     son.  Rut  the  timing  was 

not  CTood,  and  with  the  onset  of  the 
bust  in  agriculture  in  Montana, 
Peppard 's  farm  machinery  business 
closed.  Although  he  was  still  listed 
in  the  City  Directory  in  1922  as  a 
bridqe  builder,  his  main  source  of 
income  from  then  until  his  death  was 
rental  of  hi  s  apartment  s.  O.  E. 
Peppard  died  o^^^eptember  24,  1929  at 
the  age  of  73. 

During  the  height  of  his  career, 
0.  E,  Peppard  was  one  of  the  busiest 
bridge  builders  in  Montana,  Of  the 
bridges  recorded  in  the  Montana 
Historic  Bridge  Inventory ,  only  the 
Security  Bridge  Company  of  Billings 
built  more  than  did  Peppard. 

WILLIAM  S.  HEWETT 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
Minneapolis  bridge  builders  in  Mon- 
tana was  William  S.  Hewett.  Like  O. 
E.  Peppard,  Hewett  was  not  the  only 
one  in  his  family  to  build  bridges. 
He      worked     with     his     uncle  before 


forming  his  own  company,  the  Security 
Bridge  Company,  whirh  later  moved  its 
headquarters  to  Pi 'linos.  The  Se- 
curity Bridge  Comn^nv  ^.s  known  to 
have  built  more  bridges  recorded  in 
the  Montana  Historic  Bridge  Inventory 
than  any  other  bridge  bui Ider . 
Hewett  is  also  important  for  his  work 
in  the  development  of  pre-stressed 
concrete. 

William  Sherman  Hewett  was  born 
in  Hope,  Maine  on  October  27,  1864. 
In  March  of  1687  he  moved  to 
Minneapolis  to  work  in  the  company  of 
his  uncle ,  Setlji^^Maurice  Hewett ,  a 
bridqe     builder.  S.  M,  Hewett  had 

come  west  as  a  surveyor  for  the  Union 
Pacific  Ra  ilroad  before  es  tab lis h- 
i  nq  l^ijg  bridqe  business  in  Minneapo- 
lis. Younq  William  qained  his  tech- 
nical education  working  for  his  uncle 
who  built  several  bridges  in  Montana, 
such  as  the  1893  bridqe  over  the 
Musselshel 1  River  at  Roundup  (Des - 
cription  54).  In  1897  William  formed 
his  own  compa  ny ,  the  Wi 1 li  am  S . 
Hewett  Bridqe  Company  headquartered 
in  Minneapolis.  His  company  built 
numerous  steel  highway  bridges 
throughout  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas , 
and  Montana.  He  also  was  involved  in 
the  construction  of  an  early  rein- 
forced concrete  bridge  in  Iowa  and  an 
earlv  Melan-type  reinforced  ^ggcrete 
arch  bridge  in  Minneapolis.  In 
1906  he  formed  the  Security  Bridge 
Company  with  his  cousin,  Arthur  L, 
Hewett.  The  company's  headquarters 
was  in  Minneapolis. 


While  the  Security  Bridoe  Com- 
pany was  busy  building  bridges  in 
Montana  and  the  upper  Midwest, 
Wi lliam  branched  out  into  other 
projects.  For  example,  he  associated 
with  A,  Y.  Bayne  on  some  special 
bridqe  projects  in  Minneapolis,  and 
the  two  of  them  bid  on  the  Higgins 
Avenue  Bridge  in  Missoula  in  1908. 
William  also  developed  and  patented  a 
pre-cast  concrete  culvert  which  could 
be  assembled  in  sections^^^He  called 
it  the  Security    Culvert.  In  1911 

the  Security  Bridge  Company  headquar- 
ters moved  to  Billinas  and  William 
separated  himself  from  the  company 
and  re-established  his  own  firm.  But 
his  work  in  Montana  did  not  cease. 
He  built  many  of  the  structures  on 
the  Milk  River  Irrigation  Project 
during  the  1910's.  He  began  con- 
structing pre-stressed  con^^gte  in 
1922  and  moved  to  Chicago.  Num- 
erous concrete  tanks  were  built  ac- 
cording to  the  "Hewett  System"  in  the 
U,  S , ,  includi  nq  a  tank  of  three 
million  gallons  at  Billings.  Al- 
though he  never  carried  his  work  into 
the  area  nf  pre-stressed  concrete 
beams  developed  by  Eugene  Freyssinet, 
William  S.  Hewett  is  credited  with 
having  been  one  of  the  developers 
pre-stressed  concrete  technoloqy. 
He  died  on  November  20,  1951. 

Arthur  Leslie  Hewett  was  born  on 
March  Ifl,  1867  m  Hope,  Maine.  He 
moved  to  Minneapolis  to  work  with  S, 
M,  Hewett  in  1888,  shortly  after 
William  had  arrived,  Beqinning  in 
1892  he  travelled  to  Montana  to 
represent    the    company  and  to  super- 


vise  bridae  construction.  He  estah- 
lished  an  office  for  the  Hewett 
oraanization  in  Bi lli  ngs  In  1904. 
Shortly  thereafter,  he  and  William 
formed  the  Security  Bridqe  Company. 
They  established  ^  branrh  office  in 
Lewi  s ton,  Idaho,  and  the  company 
undertook  projects  in  Wyomina,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oreoon,  as  well  as 
Montana.  Besides  building  bridaes, 
the  Security  Bridge  Company  con- 
structed waterwo^^^^,  sewers  and  irri- 
gation projects.  The  Security 
Bridge  Company  went  out  of  business 
in  1926  and  Arthur  worked  as  a 
salesman  for  manuf act\iri no  companies 
for  four  years  before  heino  appointed 
superintendent  nf  the  Billings  Water 
Department  in  1930,  a  position  he 
held  until  1946.  '^fl^"''  Hewett  died 
in  Billinqs   in  1949. 

The  transition  from  the  William 
S.  Hewett  Company  to  the  SeCTirity 
Bridoe  Company  appears  to  have  been  a 
smooth  one .  In  1906  the  Hewett 
Company  submitted  the  low  bid  for  a 
hridae  at  Kern  Crossing  over  the 
Stillwater  River  near  Misarokee  {Des- 
cription 73).  Bv  the  time  the  Carbon 
County  Commi  ss  ione  rs  ( St i 1 Iwa  ter 
County  had  not  yet  been  formed  )  were 
ready  to  sign  a  contract  in  1907,  the 
Security  Bridge  Company  had  been 
formed  and  received  the  contr^^^ 
without  having  to  re-submit  a  bid. 
The  letterhead  on  the  early  Security 
Bridge  Company  hid  sheet  stated  that 
Security  was  the  succes|g^  to  the 
William  S.  Hewett  Company.  Dur- 
ing    the     twenty     years     of  its  exis- 


tence, the  Security  bridge  Company 
was  the  busiest  bridge  builder  in 
Montana ,  biddi  ng  on  bridge  proj ects 
all  over  the  state  and  rarely  losing 
a  bid  in  central  and  eastern  Montana. 
The  Montana  Historic  Bridge  Inventory 
identified  32  extant  bridges  in 
Montana  definitely  built  by  Security. 
It  would  not  he  an  exaggeration  to 
state  that  at  least  an  egual  number 
of  existing  bridges  (builder  unknown) 
may  be  attributed  to  the  Security 
Bridge  Company.  Many  of  the  Pratt 
pony.  Warren  pony,  and  Pratt  through 
truss  bridges  built  around  1910  beir 
no  name  plate  and  yet  are  virtvally 
identical  to  structures  which  have 
been  identified  as  Security  bridges. 

In  1925,  the  year  before  the 
Security  Bridge  Company  ceased  opera- 
tions. Security  had  a  new  competitor: 
W.  p.  Roscoe  Company.  W.  P.  Roscoe 
had  been  the  vice-president  of 
Security,  and  now  he  formed  his  own 
bridge  bui Idi  ng  company  based  i n 
Billings.  In  the  competition  over 
the  contract  to  build  the  1925  bridge 
over  the  Clark 's  Fork  of  ' he 
Yellowstone  j^^i^ver  in  Carbon  County, 
Roscoe    won.  With     the  ending  of 

the  Security  Bridge  Company,  W.  P. 
Roscoe  Company  was  to  become  Mon- 
tana's most  prominent  bridge  builder. 
Roscoe  built  many  of  Montana's  larger 
bridges,  including  the  first  contin- 
uous truss  bridge  in  the  state  over 
the  Missouri  at  Wolf  Creek  (Descrip- 
tion 39)  in  1933.  Roscoe  died  in 
1956,       hut     the    W.  j^^gscoe  Co. 

continued  until  1974. 


MONTANA  STATE 
HIGHWAY  COMMISSION. 
BRIDGE  DEPARTMENT 

At  the  time  Montana  became  a 
state  in  18R9,  all  road  and  bridge 
construction  and  maintenance  was  a 
county  res pons ibi lity .  With  the 
a  rriva 1  of  au  tomobi les  in  the  f irs  t 
decade  of  the  2nth  Century,  people 
began  to  express  more  concern  about 
the  qiiali  ty  and  weather ahi  li  ty  of 
roads  and  the  "fiood  Road  Movement" 
became  active  in  the  state.  One  of 
the  results  of  the  movement  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Montana  State 
Highw^^^  Commission  on  March  13, 
1913.  The    counties  were  instruc- 

ted to  prepare  maps  of  all  public 
roads.  The  Commission  then  identi- 
fied primary  and  secondary  roads  and 
made  matchino  funds  available  to  the 
coiinti*?*:.^^^ 

Two  years  later  a  Bridge  Depart- 
ment was  established  with  the  Commis- 
sion and  instructed  to  develop  stan- 
dardized plans  for  all  bridges  cost- 
ing over  $500.00.  The  Bridge  Depart- 
ment became  functional  on  .Tune  1, 
1915,  employing  one  structural  steel 
designer  experienced  in  design  ^nd 
construction.  A  study  was  undertaken 
to  determine  typical  Montana  loading 
requirements,  looking  at  such  things 
as  livest^g^,  automobiles,  and  heavy 
equipment.  (It     is  interesting 

that  manv  early  accounts  of  bridge 
failure  indicate  that  livestock  cros- 
sing the      bridge    was      the  primary 


cause.)  The  State  (developed  sets  of 
standardized  plans  and  specifications 
which  were  sent  to  all  the  counties 
along  with  standardized  advertisino 
forms  and  standardized  hiddino 
sheets.  Al  1  cons  triiction  of  these 
standardized  hridqes  was  supervised 
and      pactiallv      paid      for    hy  the 


Charles  A,  Kyle  was  the  Com- 
mission's first  bridqe  desi^er  and 
throughout  the  period  1917-1920,  he 
desiqned  numerous  structures.  Among 
his  most  significant  designs  was  the 
riveted  Warren  through  truss  bridge, 
aval la hie  in  140-foot  and  175-f jgj 
spans,  built  throughout  the  state. 
In  1916,  the  federal  government  began 


providing  matching  highway  construc- 
tion fijg^s  to  state  highway  depart- 
ments. Montana's  Bridge  Depart- 
ment grew  to  its  peak  of  activity 
during  the  1930 ' s  when  ma  ssive 
amounts  of  federal  aid  were  distri- 
uted  to  the  states  for  highway  and 
bridge  construction  to  helj^^create 
jobs  during  the  Depression,  Many 
of  Montana's  modern  highway  truss 
bridges  were  built  during  this  time 
with  federal  aid  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Montana  State  Highway 
Commission . 


The  present  Browne's  Bridije  [Dc-s^  i  ±,  lon  1)  was  built  .  i^.r.)  ■■. . 
Montana  State  Hin  ^nission  standardized  plans.  (Photograph 

Fred  Ouivik) . 


THE  HISTORIC  Bf?!DGES 
OF  MONTANA 


Working  in  a  remote  state^-and, 
in  early  days,  a  remote  territory  — 
Montana  bridge  builders  were  not,  by- 
and-large,  at  the  cutting  edge  of 
bridge  building  technology.  In  some 
cases,  however,  they  came  close.  As 
we  ha ve  a 1  re ady  see n,  early  timber 
bridges  in  Montana  were  either  timber 
stringer  or,  perhaps,  king-post  truss 
bridges.  The  first  large  railroad 
bridges  in  the  territory  were  wood 
Howe  trusses,  as  were  the  first  large 
vehicular  bridges.  Likewise,  the 
Howe  truss  was  the  first  prominent 
truss  type  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  Numerous  references 
are  made  to  Howe  trusses  in  early 
CCTinty  bridge  records,  and  one  can 
find    some    good  early  photographs  of 


\oo  - 


STATE  MI6HmY  COMMISSION. 


f'LE  No  III  -  DiTAwiNa  No  ill 


Even  though  steel  had  become  Che  dominant  structural  material  by  Che  time  the  Bridge  Department  of  the  Montana 
State  Highway  Department  was  formed  In  1915,  standardized  plans  were  developed  for  wood  combination  spans  as 
well.     A  small  number  of  these  wooden  Montana  State  Highway  Commission  truss  bridges  still  exist  in  the  state. 
(Montana  State  Highway  Department). 


4^ 


This  wooden  Howe  pony  truss  over  the  lower  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Yellow- 
stone Carbon  County  line  is  typical  of  the  Howe  pony  trusses  built  in 
19th  Century  Montana.     (Montana  State  Historical  Society). 


follow.  For  example,  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  developed  the  first 
Baltimore  truss  in  1871  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Rai  Iroad  deve  Jgi^ed  the 
Pennsylvania  truss  in  lft76.  How- 
ever, these  sub-divided  Pratts  did  i^g^ 
become  prominent  until  after  18P5 
and  already  in  Iflfifi,  the  Milwaukee 
Bridge  and  Iron  Works  was  buiJdinq 
Baltimore  truss  spans  for  Fort  Benton. 
Most  of  the  variations  of  the  Pratt 
and  the  Warren  truss  are  found  i  n 
Montana,  built  prior  to  1900.  Like 
bridqe  bui  1*^^^^  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States,  Montana  bridqe  build- 
ers after  1900  settled  on  the  basic 
Warren  and  the  basic  Pratt  (or  its 
simple  variant  the  Parker)  as  the  most 
efficient  forms.  Continuous  truss, 
mult i -span  structures  were  becoming 
popular  elsewere  in  the  U.  S.  around 
1900  after  designers  became  adept  at 
ca leu  la  ting  the  complex  secondary 
stressj^^  involved  in  the  continuous 
truss.  The  first  continuous  truss 

was  not  built  in  Montana  until  1933 
(over  the  Missouri  River  at  Wolf  Creek 
Description  39).  Even  then,  to  see  if 
calculations  had  been  done  accurately, 
the  bridge  was  tested  by  putting  jacks 
under  the  supports,  applying  different 
loads,  and  measuring  the  stresses  in 
the  various  members. 


Howe  trusses  in  Montana,  e.q, ,  the 
Howe  truss  at  Fromberq  which  preceded 
the  present  ^^^^f arch  bridqe 
(Description  9) 


With       the       railroa  3s     came  the 
Eastern     bridge  builders  and  different 


truss  types .  Shortly  after  the 
railroads  arrived,  wood  an  3  iron 
combination  Pratt  trusses  became  com- 
mon in  Montana  and  continue|ggto  be 
built  in  Montana  up  to  1920.  Ab 
Eastern  bri  3ge  bull 3er3  began  to 
elaborate  on  the  basic  Pratt  concept, 
some    Montana     bri  3ges    were     soon  to 


Although  the  truss  is  bv  far  the 
dominant  historic  structural  type  in 
Montana,  reinforced  concrete  technol- 
oqy  was  also  developed  and  employed  in 
Montana.  In  fact,  as  we  shall  see 
with  the  Frcmherg  Bridqe  (Description 
9),   some     of     the     reinforced  concrete 
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wortc  in  Montana  appears  to  he  quite 
early.  ftfter  building  several  lona 
arch,  multi  ~SF»n  concrete  bridnes 
around  1920,  the  Montana  State  Highway 
Commission  abandoned  the  concrete 
arch,  excppt  in  a  few  relatively  short 
span,  natural-settinci  situations.  Re- 
i  nf orced  concrete  beam  cons  truction 
continued  to  he  popular  for  shorter 
spans  through  the  I930's.  For  longer 
spans,  Montana  continued  to  use  the 
truss  up  into  the  1950's,  but 
reinforced,  pre-stressed  concrete  and 
deep  steel  qiriier  beams  along  with 
more  freguent  piers,  had  taken  over 
the  long  span  function  by  the 
l^SO's  as  labor  costs  prohibited  the 
on-site  assembly  of  trusses. 


Figure  «3  lists  the  bridges 
documented  j  n  the  Mon  tana  Historic 
Bridge  Inventory  by  structural  type. 
Of  the  some  500  bridges  inventoried, 
many  are  historically  significant  and 
are  eligible  for  listing  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
The  f ol lowi  nq  li  s  t  con  tai  ns  thos  e 
bridges  which  are  clearly  eligible  for 
the  National  Register.  Figure  K4 
shows  the  location  of  these  bridges. 
Numerous  other  bridges  are  not  listed 
here  which  may  be  eligible  for  the 
National  Register,  but  time  has  not 
a I lowed  the  research  necessary  to 
document  their  historic  significance. 
Those  bridges  which  are  underlined 
below  are  considered  by  the  author 
(and  ratified  by  the  Bridge  Advisnrv 
Committee)  to  he  the  24  most  signifi- 
cant bridges  in  Montana. 


BEAVRRHEAD/HADISON  COUNTY 

1.      Browne's  Bridge 

This  bridge  is  named  after  Joseph 
A.  Browne,  an  early  Montana  pioneer 
who  cwned  a  toll  bridge  on  this  site 
over  the  Big  Hole  River.  The  present 
16-foot  wide  structure  is  a  riveted 
Warren  through  truss  with  10  panels, 
each  17  feet  6  inches  long,  and  clear 
span  of  175  feet.  Charles  A.  Kyle  of 
the  Montana  State  Highway  Commission, 
Fridge  Department,  designed  the  bridge 


in  1915  and  it  was  constructed  by  O. 
E.  Peppard  of  Missoula  in  1915-1916. 

2.       Big  Hole  River  Bridge 

The  Union  Pacific  was  the  first 
railroad  to  enter  Montana,  reaching 
Butte  in  December,  Iflfil.  The  original 
narrow  guage— and  later  standard  guage 
line— first  crossed  the  Big  Hole  and 
other  rivers  between  Idaho  and  Butte 
on    wooden    bridges.      Constructed  in 


"  4.^'-^^-^ 


16-  SfVtfl 


The  riveted  Warren  through  truss  was  one  of  the  Eirst 
Department  of  Che  Montana  State  Highway  Commission  in 


standardized  bridge  designs  developed  by  the  new  Bridge 
L915.     Browne's  Bridge  (Description  1)  was  one  of  the 


first  to  be  built  according  to  Chose  plans.     (Montana  State  Highway  Department) 


1901 ,  this  riveted ,  triple -intersec- 
tion Warren  through  truss  britige  was 
the  first  permanent  steel  truss  bridqe 
built  by  the  Union  Pacific  in  Montana. 
The  144~foot  main  span  is  the  longest 
Union  Pacific  span  in  the  state  and  is 
approached  on  either  end  by  a  50-foot 
plate  girder  span,  each  supported  by  a 
stone  abutment. 


3.       Biq  Hol<*  River  Bridge — Glen 

This  single-span,  pin-connerted 
Pratt  through  truss  was  erected  over 
the  Biq  Hole  River  in  1892  by  the  King 
Bridge  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It 
is  12R  feet  in  total  span  and  15  feet 
wide.  One  of  the  oldest  remain! ng 
bridges  in  Montana,  it  connected  the 
agririjltural  areas  around  Twin  Bridoes 
with  the  Union  Pacific  at  Clen. 

Bin  HORN  COUNTY 


4.      Big  Horn  River  Bridge 

Yellowstone  County,  Rosebud  Coun- 
ty and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
all  con  tri  bu  ted  f  inancial ly  to  the 
construction  of  this  three-span,  660- 
foot  ,  pin -connected  Parker  throuoh 
truss  bridge  over  the  Pio  Horn  River, 
The  structure  was  completed  on  July  9, 
1911  hy  the  Security  Bridge  Company  of 
Minneapolis  and  Billinqs.  With  the 
homestead  boom  and  the  passing  of  the 
Burlington  Route  through  the  area, 
there  was  pressure  to  develop  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservation.  Big  Horn  County 
was       created       out      of     portions  of 


The  Coburg  Bridge  (Description  6)  is  one  of  numerous  Blaine  County  bridges 
0.  E.  Peppard  built  during  the  homestead  era.     (Photograph  Jet  Lowe). 


Ye  1 lows  tone  a  nd  Rosebud  Cou  n  ti  es  in 
1913,  two  years  after  the  bridge  was 
completed.  In  1916,  the  reserva  tion 
lands  were  ceded  to  agricultural 
development  and  larqe  sugar  corpora- 
tions moved  ^i^^to  the  county  to  raise 
sugar  beets. 

5.      Biq  Horn  River  Bridge — Burlington 
Route 

In    1B94,  the  Chicago,  Burlington 


and  Ouincy  Railroad  (Burlington  Route) 
entered  Montana  from  Wyominq,  crossed 
what  was  to  become  Biq  Horn  County  and 
joined  the  Northern  Pacific  at  Bill- 
i  nqs.  This  provided  Montana  with 
direct  access  to  Chicago.  The  first 
bridges  of  the  Burlington  Route  were 
wooden.  In  1911  the  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company  of  Steelton,  Pennsylvan- 
ia built  permanent  steel  hridqes  for 
the  Burlington  Route  through  what  is 
new  Big  Horn  County.     This  three-span, 


riveted  Pratt  through  truss  bririrre 
over  the  Biq  Horn  River  is  the  larqest 
of   those  hridqes. 

BLAINE  COUNTY 

6.  Milk  River  Bridge — Coburg 

O.  E.  Peppard  of  Missoula  built 
this  sinqle-span,  pin-connected ,  wood 
a  nd  i  ror  combi  na  tion ,  sub-di  vi  ded 
Camelhack  through  truss  hridqe  over 
the  Milk  River  in  1916.  The  through 
truss  has  a  span  length  of  173  feet, 
is  17  feet  wide  and  has  a  vertical 
clearance  of  14  feet.  It  is  a  rare 
structural  type,  heino  a  sub-divided 
wooden  truss.  It  is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  Montana,  and  one  of  only  a 
few  survivinq  in  the  United  States. 

7.  Milk  River  Bridge — Harlem 

This  200-foot  span,  wood  com- 
bination Pratt  through  truss  bridge 
over  the  Milk  River  is  the  longest 
span  wooden  truss  briige  in  Montana. 
The  truss  has  a  width  of  17  feet  5 
inches  and  a  3epth  of  20  feet.  It 
contains  10  panels,  each  20  feet  in 
length.  It  was  built  in  1914  by  O.  E. 
Peppard  of  Missoula. 

8.  Milk  River  Bridge — Zurich 

This  structure  over  the  Milk 
River  has  a  pin-connected  Pennsylvania 
through  truss  main  span  of  200  feet 
and  a  timber  approach  span  of  21  feet. 
The  bridge  is  17  feet  wide  throughout. 
The  through  truss  main  span  was  built 
by    0,     E.   Peppard  in  1910  and  has  ten 


This  wooden  Howe  through  truss  at  Fromberg  was  replaced  by  the  present 
concrete  arch  bridge  (Description  9).    The  Howe  truss  is  typical  of  19th 
Century  Montana  wooden  Howe  through  trusses,   (Fromberg  Service  Club). 


20-foot  panels.  It  is  the  longest 
survivinq  O,  E.  Peppard  span. 

CARBON  COUNTY 

9.       Fromberg  Bridge 

The  Fromberg  Bridge  is  the  oldest 
multi-arch  concrete  bridge  in  Montana 
and  consists  of  three  barrel -arched 
spans,  each  56  feet  long  and  8  feet 
from  the  spring  line  to  the  top  of  the 
arch.     It  is  an  interesting  anomaly  in 


Montana  bridge  construction  because  it 
is  a  concrete  structure.  One  wonders 
why  a  concrete  arch  bridge  would  be 
built  over  the  Clark's  Fork  of  the 
Yellowstone  River  in  1914  when  a  steel 
truss  could  have  been  built  at  less 
cost,  (The  final  cost  was  twice  what 
the  county  paid  at  that  time  for  steel 
bridges  of  comparable  length  elsewhere 
along  the  Clark's  Fork).  The  only 
clue  to  that  question  is  that  the 
designer     of  the  bridge  was  the  county 


surveyor,  C.  A.  Gibson,  and  the  person 
who  supplied  the  concrete  for  the  job 
was  a  Framberq  businessman  named  John 
Gibson.  Any  relation  between  the  two 
is  not  known,  but  can  be  suspected. 
John  Gibson  owned  a  concrete  business 
in  Frombero  and,  in  1911,  had  patented 
a  desian  for  a  pre-cas  t  concrete 
culve rt  that  ^fl}^*^  ^  assemb led  i n 
sections  on-site  (perhaps  similar 

to  the  Security  Culvert,  patented  by 
William  S.  H^wett).  C.  A.  Gibson  is  a 
biqqer  mystery.  His  desiqn  for  the 
hridae  appears  to  be  quite  advanced 
for  its  time.  Ernest  Ransome  had 
introduced  the  use  of  reinforcinq  bars 
for  flattened  arch  construction  with 
the  Golden  Gate  Park  bridge  in  1B89, 
but  the  method  did  not  rival  the  Melan 
method  of  I-beam  arches  surrounded  by 
concr^l^^  unti  1  some  time  after 
1900.  Not     until     after     1910  did 

concrete  arch  desiqners  move  away  from 
conservative  arches  toward  flattened 
parabolic  arches.  The  Fromberg 
Bridqe,  with  a  rise  to  span  ratio  of  1 
to  7  (8-foot  rise^l^i^  56-foot  span)  is 
relatively  daring.  The  barrel-arch, 
gravel  fill  spans  are  well  reinforced 
with  1/2  inch  and  3/4  inch  bars.  One 
must  wonder  where  Gibson  received 
desiqn  traininq.  Several  designs 
for  concrete  bridges  exist  in  the 
Surveyor's  Office  at  the  Carbon  County 
Courthouse  in  Red  Lodge.  This  early 
use  of  reinforced  concrete  is  protably 
related  to  the  Anaconda  Company  coal 
nines  in  Red  Lodqe.  The  Three  Forks 
Portland  Cement  rompanv  of  Trident  had 
already  existed  for  a  couple  of  years 
when  the  Frcmberq  bridge  was  built,  A 
copy     of     a  bridoe  plan  dated  1911  and 


bearing  the  Three  Forks  Company  Stamp 
exists  in  the  Carbon  County  bridge 
files.  There  is  another  concrete  arch 
bridqe  in  Montana  built  in  in  1914: 
The  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and 
Pacific  overpass  in  Great  Falls.  It 
is  a  single-span  structure  and,  though 
more  elegant,  is  less  surprising  than 
the  Fromberg  Bridge  because  the 
Milwaukee  Road  bui It  many  concrete 
structures  along  its  route. 

10.  Clark's  Fork  River  Bridge 

This  two-span,  lfi4-f oot  structure 
over  the  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Yellow- 
stone River  was  built  in  1925,  making 
it  the  oldest  known  bridge  built  bv 
the  W.  P.  Roscoe  Company  of  Billinns. 
Each  of  the  92-foot  Pratt  through 
truss  spans  is  pin -connected ,  an 
unusual  construction  method  to  be 
employed  as  late  as  1925. 

CASCADE  COT  INT  Y 

11.  Tenth  Street  Bridge 

•rtie  1, 130-foot  Tenth  Street 
Bridge  over  the  Missouri  River  in 
Great  Falls  is  the  longest  multi-span 
concrete  arch  bridoe  in  Montana  and 
the  oldest  open  spandrel  concrete 
arch  bridge  in  the  state.  The  bridoe 
was  designed  by  Ralph  Adams  of 
Spokane,  Washington  and  George  H. 
Shanley  of  Great  Falls.  It  was 
constructed  by  Porter  Brothers  of 
Spokane,   Washington  in  1920. 

12.  Rainbow  Falls  Bridqe 


This  1,130-foot  railroad  bridge 
crosses  the  Missouri  at  Rainbow 
Falls.  It  has  four,  195  foot,  pin- 
connected  Pratt  deck  truss  spans  and 
shorter  plate  gi rde r  deck  spans  at 
either  end.  It  was  built  in  1901  by 
the  American  Bridge  Company  for  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad  along  i  ts 
line  which  connected  Great  Falls, 
Helena  and  Butte  to  the  main  line  at 
Havre . 


13.  C.  M.  S.   P.  &  P.  Overpass 

This  single -span,  filled  con- 
crete arch  bridqe  carries  25th  Street 
North  in  Great  Falls  over  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St,  Paul  and 
Pacific  Railway  (Milwaukee  Road) 
tracks.  The  68-foot  bridge  is  4  2 
feet  wide.  Built  in  1914,  it  is  one 
of  the  oldest  existing  concrete  arch 
structures  in  Montana.  It  also  is 
typical  of  the  kinds  of  concrete 
construction  employed  by  the  Milwau- 
kee Road  which  used  concrete  for 
small  bridges  and  for  approach  spans 
to  large  bridges  more  freely  than  did 
the  other  railroads  in  Montana. 

CHOUTEAU  COUNTY 

14.  For  t  Ben  ton  Br  i  dge 

Faced  with  declining  importance 
as  a  trade  center.  Fort  Benton 
businessmen  formed  the  Benton  Bridge 
Company  to  build  a  bridge  across  the 
Missouri    River  to  try  to  capture  the 


trade  of  the  developing  Judith  River 
Basin.  The  bridge  was  huilt  bv  the 
Milwaukee  Bridge  and  Iron  Works  of 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  within  a  year 
after  the  Great  Northern  reached  Fort 
Benton  in  1887.  The  original  struc- 
ture had  a  75- foot,  pin-connected 
Pratt  through  span ;  three-1 75-foot , 
pin-connected  Baltiinore  through 
spans;  and  a  225-foot  swing  span. 
The  swing  span  was  reguired  because, 
even  though  steamboat  traffic  no 
longer  travelled  the  Missouri  River 
into  Fort  Benton,  the  river  at  that 
point  was  still  classified  as  navi- 
gable. The  first  ship  to  use  the 
swing  span  was  the  Steapboat  "OK"  in 
1908.  In  June  of  that  year,  the 
great  Flood  of  1908,  destroyed  the 
swing     span.       The  Missouri  River  was 

then  declassified  as  navigable  at 
Fort  Benton  and  a  225  ft.  wood 
combination  replacement  span  was 
built  hy  0.  E.  Peppard  in  November 
1908.  That  span  was  replaced  by  the 
present  pi n -connected ,  steel  Parker 
through  truss  span  in  1925  by  Boomer, 
McGuire  and  Blakesley  of  Great  Palls. 
The  Fort  Benton  Bridge  is  the  most 
historically  significant  bridge  in 
Montana.  Besides  its  historical 
a  ssoci  a  tions ,  it  was  the  firs  t 
vehicular  bridge  across  the  Missouri 
River  in  Montana,-  i  t  was  the  first 
all-iron  vehicular  truss  bridge  built 
in  Montana;  and  it  is  the  oldest 
remaining  bridge  in  the  state. 

COSTER  COUNTY 

15.    Tongue  River  Bridge 

Built     in     1897    by    William  S. 


The  Fort  Keogh  Bridge  (Description  16) 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  pin- 
connected  Pennsylvania  truss  used 
frequently  for  long  spans  throughout 
Montana  in  the  early  20th  Century. 
(Photograph  Jet  Lowe). 


Hewett  and  Company  of  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  the  Tongue  River  Bridoe  in 
Miles  City  is  the  oldest  surviving 
bridge  i  n  eastern  Montana ,  The 
bridoe  has  two  approach  spans  from 
east  and  two  from  the  west.  The  main 
span  is  a  2 3 3- foot ,  pin-connected 
Pennsylvania  throunh  truss  and  the 
bridge  is  16  feet  wide  throughout. 

16.  Fort  Keogh  Bridge 

The  first  bridges  crossing  the 
lower  Yellowstone  River  were  con- 
structed in  1895  at  Glendive  and  at 
Billings.  A  second  bridge  at  Bill- 
ings was  built  in  1901.  During  the 
homestead  era  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  agricultural  development  along  the 
Yel lows  tone  River.  As  result ,  ten 
bridges  were  built  across  the  Yellow- 
stone beween  Billings  and  Glendive 
during  the  years  1902-15.  All  of 
these  s  tructures  were  erected  by 
either  William  S.  Hewett  or  the 
Security  Bridge  Company  and  all  hut 
one  were  multi-sr«n,  oin-connected 
Pennsylvania  throuqh  truss  bridges. 
The  first  of  these  ten  bridqes  was 
the  1902  Fort  Keogh  Bridoe  con- 
structed by  W.  S.  Hewett  and  Company. 
It  is  the  only  one  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania spans  remaining  intact.  The 
bridge  has  two  main  spans,  each  310 
feet  long ,  wi  th  several  approach 
spans . 

17.  Paragon  Bridge,  and 

18 .  Kinsey  Bridge 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul 
and  Pacific  Railroad  (Milwaukee  Road) 
was  the  only  railroad  to  build  steel 
bridges      immediately      upon  entering 


The  Fort  Keogh  Bridge   (Description  IG)   was  recently  restoreo  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  ftgricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Fort  Keogh. 
(Photograph  Jet  Lowe). 


Montana.  Each  of  these  1,080-foot 
structures  consists  of  four,  270-foot, 
pin-connected  Parker  throuqh  truss 
spans.  Both  were  probably  built  in 
1907  by  the  American  Bridge  Company  of 
New  York  and  are,  along  wi  th  a  similar 
bridge  (Description  60)  in  Prairie 
County,  the  grandest  of  the  Milwaukee 
Road    bridges     in  Montana. 

19.  O 'Fallon  Creek  Bridge 

when  the  Milwaukee  Road  arrived 
in  Montana,  it  spurred  the  development 
of  small  cctnmuni ties  along  its  route, 
such  as  Ismay  in  eastern  Custer 
County.  The  bridge  over  0' Fa  lion 
Creek  near  Ismay  is  significant 
because  it  features  the  two  most 
prominent  trusses  employed  in  small 
bridges  in  Montana:  the  pin-connected 
Pratt  pony  and  the  riveted  Warren 
pony.  The  two  Pratt  spans,  each  63 
feet,  were  built  by  the  Security 
Bri  3ge  Company  in  1907  when  the 
Milwaukee  Road  came  through.  The  60- 
foot  Warren  span  was  built  a  few  years 
later  when  the  creek  channel  changed, 
necessitating  another  span. 

DAWSON  COUNTY 

20.  Bell  Street  Bridge 

The  first  bridge  over  the  Yellow- 
stone River  at  Glendive  was  built  In 
1895  by  the  King  Bridge  Company  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  included  a  swing 
span  since  the  Yellowstone  was  con- 
sidered naviqable.  Portions  of  the 
structure  washed  out  in  1899  and  a  new 
bridge ,       featuring       three,  308-foot 


«««  „  Bi„«r  RriHoe  at  Glendive  was  used  to  transport  concrete  to  mid-channel  for  construction  of 

It    !ers  of  ™:T26Tldg::  ufortodiras  the  Bell  S.ree.  s/ldge  (Description  20).     (Montana  Scate  Highway 


the  p 
Department) . 


Pennsylvania  truss  spans,  was  built  in 
1900  by  the  Pueblo  Bridge  Company.  In 
1926,  the  bridge  was  replaced  by  the 
present  six-span  structure  built  by 
Boomer,  McGuire  and  Blakesley  of  Great 
Fa  1 Is .  Each  span  is  a  21 9-foot , 
riveted  Warren  through  truss  designed 
by  the  Montana  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion. 

FERGUS  COUNTY 

21,  Judith  River  Bridge 

There  are  at  present  over  inn 
riveted  Warren  pony  truss  bridges  in 
Montana,  Of  these ,  57  were  bui it 
between  1910  and  1919.  The  riveted 
Warren  pony  is  the  most  prominent 
truss  type  in  Montana,  and  the  1910's 
were  it  peak  decade  for  construction. 
This  60-foot  riveted  Warren  pony  truss 
bridge  over  the  Judith  River  was  built 
by  the  Security  Bridge  Company  of 
Billings  in  1912.  It  was  chosen  to 
represent  those  57  bridges  because  it 
is  the  only  one  that  bears  a  bridge 
name  plate. 

22.  Sample's  Crossing  Bridge 


The  Judith  River  Bridge    tDescription  21)   is  a  riveted  Warren  pony  truss,  the 
most  commonly  used  structural  type  of  those  covered  by  the  Montana  Historic 
Bridge  Inventory.     [Photograph  Jet  Lowe). 


This  105-foot,  pin-connected 
Parker  through  truss  span  was  built  in 
1699  by  the  King  Bridge  Company.  It 
was  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  concrete 
beam  bridge  in  1948  but;  the  super- 
structure still  stands.  It  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  the  Judith  River  Basin  and  the 
competition  between  Fort  Benton  and 
other  trade  centers. 


FLATHEAD  COUNTY 

23.     Old  Steel  Bridge 

Flathead  County  was  created  in 
1893  and,  in  1894,  commissioned  this 
structure  built  by  Gillette  and  Herzog 
of  Minneapolis ,  Minnesota,  This 
multi-span  bridge  has  three  main,  pin- 
connected  Pratt     through     truss  spans. 


One  has  a  length  of  200  feet  and  the 
other  two  are  each  144  feet  long. 
Wood  stringer  approach  spans  at  either 
e nd  bring  the  total  le ng th  of  the 
bridge  to  610  feet.  It  is  the  oldest 
surviving  bridge  in  northwestern  Mon- 
tana. 


24.     Coram  Bridqe 


As  the  Great  Northern  Railroad 
continued  westward  from  Havre  in  the 
early  1890's  it  built  wooden  bridqes 
over  the  rivers  it  encountered  in  the 
mountains  and  f oothi 1 Is .  Around  1900 
it  replaced  these  structures  with 
steel  trestles  that  supported  deck 
trusses  over  the  actual  stream  chan- 
nels. The  two,  210-foot,  pin-connec- 
ted Baltimore  deck  trusses  of  this 
bridge  over  the  Flathead  River  at 
Coram  are  the  larqest  of  the  Great 
Morthern ' s  several  tres  tie  bridqes. 
It  was  built  by  the  Lassiq  Bridqe  and 
Iron  WorJts  of  Chicaqo,  Illinois  in 
1898.  During  the  1920's,  the  middle 
lirte  of  trusses  was  added  to  accommo- 
da  te  heavier  loads . 

25.  Columbia  Falls  Bridqe 

In  1911,  A.  Y.  Bayne  of  Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota  was  awarded  the  con- 
tract to  build  this  bridqe  across  the 
Flathead  River  at  Columbia  Falls.  The 
two-225-f oot,  pin-connected  Pennsyl- 
vania through  truss  spans  of  this 
structure  are  the  longest  he  built  in 
Montana.  These  two  main  spans  are 
approached  on  either  end  by  timber 
stringer  spans. 

GALLATIN  COUNTS 

26.  Nixon  Bridge,  and 

27 .  Cameron  Bridqe 

These       two    pin -connected  Pratt 


This  Baltimore  deck  truss  bridge  across  Che  Flathead  River  at  Coram  was 
built  by  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  in  1898.     (Photograph  Jet  Lowe) 


through  truss  bridqes  in  Gallatin 
County  are  the  second  and  third  oldest 
remaining  bridges  in  Montana.  Both 
were  built  by  the  Gil lette-Her^oq 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota  in  1891.  The  Nixon  Bridqe 
is  148  feet  long,   16  feet  wide  and  was 


originally  built  over  the  West  Galla- 
in  River  in  Central  Park,  Montana.  In 
1924,  Mougey  and  Whitaker  of  Bozeman 
removed  and  reconstructed  the  bridge 
at  its  present  site  over  the  Gallatin 
River.  The  Cameron  Bridge  is  130  feet 
long  and  15  feet  wide. 
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28.     West  Gallatin    River  Bridge 


This  108-foot/  pin-connected 
Pratt  through  trues  bridge  was  built 
over  the  West  Gallatin  River  in  1892 
by  Gillette-Herzog  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Minneapolis.  The  bridge  is  16 
feet  wiae  an3  virtually  identical  to 
the  Jefferson  River  Bridge  (Descrip- 
tion #29). 

29.  Jefferson  River  Bridge 

This  pin-connected  Pratt  through 
truss  was  erected  over  the  Jefferson 
River  in  1894  by  the  Gillette-Herzog 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Minneapolis. 
It  is  the  oldest  existing  steel 
highway  bridge  over  the  Jefferson 
River  and  is  108  feet  long  and  16  feet 
wide.  It  is  almost  identical  to  the 
West  Gallatin  River  Bridge  {Descrip- 
tion #28). 

fill  of  the  Gallatin  County 
bridges  gain  significance  from  their 
•association  with  Gallatin  Valley  agri- 
culture and  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  among  the  oldest  survivlnq  steel 
truss  bridges  in  Montana. 

GIACIER  COUNTY 

30.  St.  Mary  River  Bridge 

There  are  several  truss  bridges 
in  Montana  which  were  built  to  carry 
irrigation  siphons  across  rivers. 
This  pin-connected  Pratt  through  truss 
over  the  St,  Mary  River  is  particular- 
ly significant  because  it  carries  both 
siphon    pipes    and  a  roadway,  and  more 


The  St.  Mary  River  Bridge  (.Description  30)  carries  water  from  the  St.  Mary 
River  to  the  Milk.  River  as  part  of  an  early  20th  Century  irrigation  project. 
(Photograph  Jet  Lowe). 


importantly,  because  it  is  part  of  a 
system  carrying  water  over  a  continen- 
tal divide.  The  St.  Marv  River  flows 
into  Canada  and  Hudson's  Bay.  As  part 
of  the  Milk  River  Irrigation  Project, 
the  United  States  negotiated  an 
agreement  to  pipe  water  from  the  St. 
Mary  River  into  the  Milk  River  which 
flows  into  the  Missouri  and  eventually 
into     the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     A  diversion 


dam  was  built  about  eight  miles  above 
this  bridge.  Water  flows  from  the  dam 
along  the  west  side  of  the  St.  Mary  to 
a  point  on  the  hill  just  west  of  this 
bridge.  There  the  water  enters  twin 
pressure  pipes.  With  a  head  of  160 
feet,  the  water  f lows  th  r  ough  th  e 
pipes ,  across  this  bridge ,  and  by 
inverse  siphon,  up  the  east  hill  and 
over     the     divide     into  the  Milk  River 


drainage.  The  briSge,  built  in  1915 
by  the  Minneapolis  Steel  and  Machinery 
Company,  stil I  carries  water  and 
vehicular  traffic.  It  consists  of  two 
spans,   each  16  feet  long. 

31.     Intake  Bridge 

This  abandoned  bridge  crosses  the 
St.  Mary  River  directly  over  the 
diversion  dam  which  channels  water 
from  the  St.  Mary  River  to  the  Milk 
River.  The  bridge  appears  to  have  had 
three  spans  originally  but  the  west 
span  is  now  missing.  The  two 
remaining  spans  are  supported  by 
concrete  piers  which  appear  to  be  part 
of  the  diversion  dam  at  the  intake  for 
the  Milk  River  Irr^Lqation  Project 
Canal.  Because  of  this,  it  is  assumed 
that  this  pin-connected  Pratt  through 
truss  bridge  was  constructed  at  the 
time  of  the  Milk  River  Project.  The 
superstructures  of  the  two  remaining 
spans  are  each  about  120  feet  long. 


32.     Baring  Creek  Bridqe 


This  concrete  arch  bridqe  was 
built  in  the  early  1930's  as  part  of 
the  Goi  nq-To-The-Sun-Highway  Project 
through  Glaicer  National  Park,  It  is 
one  of  only  two  sizeable  bridges  built 
along  the  route  and  crosses  the  Baring 
Creek.  The  arch  spans  66  feet  and  has 
stone  spandrel  walls  and  railings. 


GOLDEN  VALLEY  COUNTY 

33.     Barber  Bridqe 

In  1911,  Musselshell  County  was 
formed  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  new  Musselshell  County  Commission- 
ers was  to  build  four  new  steel 
bridges  over  the  Musselshell  River  in 
order  to  connect  the  two  halves  of  the 
county.  One  of  those  bridges  is  this 
157-foot,  four  span  bridge  built  in 
1911  by  Security  Bridge  Company  of 
Minneapolis.  The  main  span  is  a  9R- 
f oot ,  pin -connected  Pratt  through 
truss  span.  This  span  is  approached 
from  the  north  by  three  19-foot  8-inch 
steel  stringer  spans.  Golden  Valley 
County  was  formed  out  of  Musselshell 
County  in  1921. 


34.  Larson  Bridqe 

This  106-foot,  single-span  rivet- 
ed Pratt  through  truss  bridge  is 
privately  owned  and  crosses  the 
Musselshell  River  on  the  Larson  Ranch. 
It  was  built  at  Lavina  by  the  King 
Bridge  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It 
was  an  early  Musselshell  River  bridge 
and  signifies  the  utility  of  truss 
structures . 

35.  Drummond  Bridge 

The  Pencoyd  Iron  Works  tA  S  P 
Roberts  Company)  of  Pencov^,  Pennsyl- 
vania built  this  pin-connected  Pratt 
through  truss  bridge  over  the  Clark 
Fork    River    for    the  Northern  Pacific 


Railroad  in  1396*  It  serves  the 
Philipsburg  branch  line  which  leaves 
the  main  line  at  Drummond,  carrying  it 
over  the  Clark  Fork  River.  The  Pratt 
main  span  is  approximately  150  feet  in 
length  and  is  approached  at  each  end 
by  wood  stringer  spans.  It  is  one  of 
the  three  oldest  remaining  railroad 
bridges  in  Montana  (see  Descriptions 
52  and  69) 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

36.  Boulder  River  Bridqe 

The  Gillette-Herzoq  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Minneapolis  built  this  pin- 
connected  Pratt  throuah  truss  over  the 
Boulder  River  in  1899.  The  single- 
span,  77-foot  long  and  16-foot  wide 
structure  was  built  to  serve  ranchers 
and  miners  in  the  region  of  Boulder 
and  Elkhorn,  a  quartz  mining  town. 
The  superstructure  is  19  feet  in  depth 
and  has  4  panels  19  feet  each. 
LEWIS  AND  CLARK  COUNTY 

37.  York  Bridge 

Built  by  the  Minneapolis  Steel 
and  Machinery  Company  in  1906,  this 
three-span, pin-connected  Pennsylvania 
thrcuqh  truss  bridge  (180  feet  per 
span,  16  feet  wide  throughout)  over 
the  Hauser  Reservoir  was  one  of  the 
earliest  bridges  over  the  Missouri. 
Its  construction  is  tied  to  success- 
ful negotiations  between  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  County  Commissioners  and  Samuel 
Hauser  and  Anton  Holter  of  the  Helena 
Power  Transmission  Company.     By  agree- 
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The  York  Bridge  (Description  37)  over  the  Hauser  Reservoir  (Missouri  Piver)  vc-s  iuil.  in  1906 
by  the  Minneapolis  Steel  and  Machinery  Company.     (Montana  State  Hiohwr.v  Qenartment)  . 


ing  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
the  bridge,  Hauser  and  Holter  gained 
permission  to  build  their  hydro-elec- 
tric dam,  one  of  the  first  in  the 
state.  The  dam  gave  way  in  1908  and 
the  rapid  downstream  flow  of  water 
seriously  damaged  the  bridge's  sub- 
structure. The  bridge  was  soon  re- 
paired and  remained  in  use  until  1978. 


38.     Oearborn  River  High  Bridge 

Built  to  serve  an  early  agricul- 
tural area  west  of  Great  Falls,  this 
1897  King  Bridge  Company  bridge  is  an 
extremely  rare  structural  type,  ^^^g 
in  its  day  it  was  considered  rare. 
The  main  span  is  a  pin -connected , 
half-deck    Pratt    truss  span,  160  feet 


long  and  16  feet  wide.  The  truss 
itself  is  a  standard  Pratt  but  the 
deck  is  attached  to  the  superstructure 
near  the  mid-points  of  the  vertical 
members  rather  than  along  the  top  or 
bottom  chords,  as  is  standard  practice 
for  deck  and  through  truss  designs, 
respectively.  The  Dearborn  River 
Bridge  is  one  of  only  a  few  of  the 
half-deck  trusses  in  the  United 
States. 

39.    Wolf  Creek  Bridge 


The  Wolf  Creek  Bridge  was  built 
in  1933  by  the  W.  P.  Roscoe  Company  of 
Billings.  It  was  the  first  multi-span 
continuous  truss  bridge  in  Montana. 
The  structure  has  one  21-foot  concrete 
girder  approach  span  and  three  contin- 
uous Warren  through  truss  spans  of  135 
feet,  180  feet  and  135  feet  in  length. 
Several  steel  truss  highway  bridges 
similar  to  this  one  were  built  in  the 
state  during  the  1930's  and  40's. 

40.     Craig  Bridge 

The  Craig  Bridge  was  built  in 
1903  by  the  Elkhart  Bridge  Company  of 
Elkhart,  Indiana  and  is  Montana's 
second  oldest  vehicular  bri 3ge  over 
the  Missouri  River,  As  originally 
constructed,  the  bridge  had  three, 
136-foot  8-inch,  pin-connected  Pratt 
through  truss  spans  with  a  30-foot 
pin-connected  Queen-post  pony  truss 
span  at  each  end.  However,  the  Queen- 
post  span  at  the  east  end  has  been 
replaced  with  a  timber  stringer  span. 


The  Dearborn  River  High  Bridge  (Description  38)  was  built  in  1897  by  the  King 
Bridge  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.     (Photograph  Jet  Lowe). 


41.  Little  Prickly  Pear  Creek  Bridge 
—  Wolf  Creek,  and 

42.  Pacific  Street  Bridqe 

The  riveted  Warren  pony  truss 
bridqe  was  the  most  commonly  used 
truss  conf iquration  in  Montana.  These 
two  structures  in  Lewis  and  Clark 
County  are  the  oldest  remaining  such 
bridges   in  the  state.     They  were  built 


in  1997  by  the  Missouri  Valley  Bridae 
and  Ironworks  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
Both  are  single  spans  56  feet  long  and 
22  feet  wide, 

43.    Williams  Street  Bridge 

This  bridge  is  the.  riidest  remain- 
ing pin-connected  Pratt  pony  truss  in 
Montana.  This  truss  configuration 
preceded  the  riveted  Warren  pony  truss 


as  the  most  commonly  used  for  small 
spans  in  the  state.  The  Williams 
Street  Bridge  was  built  in  lfi<*4  over 
Ten  Mile  Creek  and  is  67  feet  long  and 
26  feet  wiiie. 

44.     Little  Prickly  Pear  Creek  Bridge 
— Sieben 

The  steel  plate  girder  and  the 
deep  I-beam  have  come  to  replace  the 
truss  as  the  favorite  steel  bridgina 
structures  in  Montana.  Although  the 
plate  qirder  was  freguently  used  for 
railroad  bridges  around  1900,  it  was 
rarely  used  for  vehicular  bridges. 
This  bridge,  built  in  1901  by  the 
Gillette-Herzog  Manufacturino  Company 
of  Minneapolis,  is  the  oldest  surviv- 
ing steel  plate  qirder  bridge  in  the 
state.  The  structure  consists  of  two 
steel  plates  welded  together  and  is  36 
feet  long  and   16  feet  wide. 

45.     Puqsley  Bridqe 

Built  in  1951  by  Hurdle  Brothers 
of  Billings,  this  is  the  only 
vehicular  suspension  bridge  Montana 
arri  perhaps  the  only  one  ever 
constructed  in  the  state.  There  are-- 
and  have  been — several  pedestrian 
suspension  bridges  in  the  state. 
This  bridge  replaced  a  truss  bridge 
built  in  1914  by  O.  E.  Peppard.  The 
present  structure  is  326  feet  in 
total  length  with  a  290-foot  span 
between  towers.  The  towers  rise  54 
feet  above  the  concrete  piers  on 
which  they  stand.  These  piers  are 
piers  from  the  previous  1914  truss 
bridqe , 


LINCOLN  COUNTY 

46.     Troy  Bridge 

The  Troy  Bridge  was  built  in 
1912  and  is  466  feet  long.  It  is 
comprised  of  tvo,  222-foot,  pin- 
connected  Parker  through  truss  spans. 
It  is  the  only  remainina  bridge  of 
three  built  over  the  Kootenai  River 
by  the  Coast  Bridge  Company  of 
Portland,  Oregon.  That  it  was 
awarded  to  the  Coast  Bridge  Company 
is  indicative  of  the  fact  that 
extreme  northwestern  Montana  relates 
more  directly  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  while  the  rest  of  the 
state  relates  more  directly  to  the 
Midwest  from  where  most  out-of-state 
bridge  builders  came. 


MADISON  COUNTY 

47.  Varney  Bridge 

This  is  a  two-span  structure 
with  each  span  95-foot  long,  15-foot 
wide,  pin -connected  Pratt  through 
truss.  Built  in  1P97  by  the  King 
Bridge  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  it 
is  the  oldest  remaining  bridge  over 
the  Madison  River, 

48.  Blaine  Spring  Creek  Bridge 

T+iis  single-span,  pin-connected 
Pratt  through  truss  bridge  is  the 
oldest  remaining  in  Madison  County 
and  one  of   the  oldest  in  Montana.  It 


was  built  in  1892  by  the  King  Bridge 
Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  and  moved 
to  i  ts  present  location  over  the 
Blaine  Spring  Creek  in  more  recent 
times.  The  bridge  is  125  feet  long 
and  14  feet  wide. 

49.  Glen/Twin  Bridges  Road  Bridge 

This  single-span,  pin-connected 
Warren  through  truss,  which  is  a  rare 
structural  type,  was  built  in  1890's. 
Spanning  a  Big  Hole  River  irrigation 
ditch,  the  bridge  is  90  feet  long  and 
16  feet  11  inches  wide  and  connects 
Twin  Bridges  to  the  Union  Pacific  at 
Glen. 

50.  Silver  Star  Bridge 

This  riveted  Warren  pony  truss 
span  was  built  in  1913,  about  20 
years  before  such  trusses  of  approxi- 
mately 100-foot  spans  became  popular 
with  the  Montana  State  Highway 
Commission.  This  bridge,  with  two-96 
foot  spans,  was  built  by  the 
Continental  Bridge  Company  of  Peo- 
tone,  Illinois.  It  is  17  feet  5 
inches  wide  throughout. 

MISSOULA  COUNTY 

51.  Marent  Trestle 

This  steel  trestle  is  226  feet 
tall  and  866  feet  long  and  was  built 
by  the  American  Bridge  Company  in 
1927 .  The  tres  tie  carried  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  over  the 
Marent  Gulch  and  is  probably  one  of 
the    most  spectacular    structures  in 


the  state.  It  consists  of  two,  30- 
foot  plate  girder  deck  spans  at 
ei  ther  end,  five  120-foot  riveted 
Pratt  deck  spans  and  4  major  trestle 
towers,  each  carrying  24  feet  of 
track.  It  replaced  a  nearly  identi- 
cal iron  trestle  built  in  1885  which 
had  replaced  the  original  1883  wooden 
trestle. 

52.  Bitterroot  River  Bridge 

This  briage  carries  the  Bitter- 
root  branch  line  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  over  the  Bitterroot  River  on 
the  outskirts  of  Missoula.  The  main 
span,  a  15  0-foot,  pin-connected 
Pratt  through  truss,  was  built  in 
1896  by  A  i  P  Roberts  Company, 
Pencoyd  Iron  Works,  Pencoyd,  Penn- 
sylvania and  is  one  of  the  oldest 
remaining  railroad  bridges  in  Mon- 
ana  {see  Descriptions  35  and  69). 
It  is  approached  on  the  west  by  a 
75-foot  plate  girder  deck  span  and 
on  the  east  by  a  120-foot  riveted 
Warren  pony  span  of  more  recent 
construction. 

53.  Van  Buren  Street  Bridge 

This  bridge  consists  of  two, 
132-foot,  pin-connected  Parker 
through  truss  spans  with  a  timber 
trestle  approach  on  the  south  and  a 
timber  stringer  approach  on  the 
north.  It  is  the  only  through  truss 
in  the  state  with  polygonal  lower 
chords,  a  configuration  that  seems 
to  have  been  used  to  raise  the  deck 
above  high  water.  O.  E.  Peppard 
built     this  bridge  in  1908.  Earlier 


that  same  year,  Missoula  and  the 
rest  of  Montana  experienced  its 
worst  flooding  in  recorded  history. 
The  Higgins  Avenue  Bridge,  built  by 
Peppard  in  the  1890 's,  was  washed 
out  by  the  flood  and  Peppard  U6e3 
part  of  that  bridge  in  the  two-span 
superstructure  of  the  Van  Bur en 
Street  Bridge. 

MUSSELSHELL  COUNTY 

54.  Brockway  Ford  Bridge 

This  150-foot,  pin-ronnected 
Camelback  through  truss  bridge  is 
the  oldest  remaining  wooden  truss  in 
Montana .  it  was  bui It  over  the 
Musselshell  River  in  lfl93  by  S.  M. 
Hewett  Company  of  Minneapolis.  In 
1911,  shortly  after  Musselshell 
County  came  into  being,  this  struc- 
ture was  moved  from  its  original 
site  at  Roundup  to  its  present  site 
13  miles  downstream. 

55.  Melstone  Bridge,  and 

56.  East  Roundup  Bridge 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
new  Musselshell  County  Commission- 
ers, after  the  county  was  created  in 
1911,  was  to  build  four  new  steel 
bridges  over  the  Musselshell  River 
to  connect  the  two  halves  of  the 
county.  The  Security  Bridqe  Company 
of  Minneapolis  was  awarded  the 
contract  of  which  these  two  pin- 
connected  Pratt  through  truss 
bridges    were    a  part.     The  Melstone 


Bridqe  has  a  truss  of  131-foot  span 
and  the  East  Roundup  Bridge  has  a 
120-foot  main  span  with  a  50-foot 
pony  approach  span. 

PARK  COUNTY 

57.  Springdale  Bridqe 

The  Springdale  Bridge  was  built 
in  1908  and  1916  by  the  Minneapolis 
S  teel  and  Machinery  Company.  It 
consists  of  two  pin-connected  spans: 
a  234-foot  Pennsylvani  a  throuqh 
truss  (1908)  and  a  lOfi-foot  Pratt 
through  truss  (1916) .  The  bridge 
originally  connected  the  Northern 
Pacific  station  at  Sprinqsdale  with 
Hunter's  Hot  Sprinqs,  a  resort 
widely  publicized  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad.  Because  they  were 
built  on  a  bend  in  the  Yellowstone 
River,  bridges  at  the  site  have  had 
a  history  of  damaged  substructures. 

58.  Carter  Bridqe 

Built  on  the  site  of  one  of  the 
earliest  Yellowstone  River  Crossings 
in  Park  County,  the  present  Carter 
Bridge  is  a  270-foot,  multi-span, 
open  spandrel,  concrete  arch 
bridge .  Three  pa  i  rs  of  concrete 
arch  rings  {the  middle  spanning  98 
feet  8  inches  and  the  others 
spanning  88  feet  2  inches )  spring 
from  concrete  abutments  and  two 
concrete  ri  ver  piers .  Few  such 
structures  were  built  in  the  state. 
This  one,  completed  in .  1922,  was 
built  bv  B.  N,  Crenshaw  of  Living- 
s  ton. 


59.     Pine  Creek  Bridqe 

This  bridge  crossing  the  Yel- 
lowstone River  near  Pine  Creek  has  a 
2  20-foot ,  pin-connected  Parker 
through  truss  span.  This  main  span 
is  approached  on  either  end  by  a  20- 
foot  wood  stringer  span.  It  was 
built  in  1910  by  the  Montana  Bridge 
and  Iron  Company  of  Livingston  and 
i  s  the  laraes  t  rema  ini  ng  bridge 
built  by  them.  This  was  the  only 
early  Montara  bridqe  company,  be- 
sides Peppard  and  Security,  to  build 
more  than  a  handful  of  bridges. 
Although  the  company  lasted  only  a 
couple  of  years  and  never  reached 
the  scale  of  Peppard  or  Security,  it 
did  build  numerous  bridges  in  Park 
County  and  elsewhor'*. 


PRAIRIE  COUNTY 

60.  Calipso  Bri  dge 

This  is  the  third,  and  eastern 
most,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St. 
Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad  Yellow- 
stone River  bridges  (see  Descripions 
17  and  18 ) .  The  structure  is 
comprised  of  four  pin-connected 
Parker  through  truss  spans,  each  270 
feet  in  length. 

RAVALLI  COUNTY 

61.  Victor  Bridge 

This  pin-connected  Pratt 
through  truss  bridge  crossing  the 
Bitterroot     River  was  built  in  1907. 
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In  1920,  the  Montana  State  Highway  Commission  designed  the  Carter  Bridge  (Description  38).  It  still  stands  todav  with 
a  new  wider  deck.     (Montana  State  Highway  Department). 


The  main  span  is  148  feet  lonq  and 
approached  by  a  20-foot  wood  string- 
er span  on  either  end.  It  is  the 
longest  of  the  three  oldest  remain- 
ino  O.  E.  Peppard  bridqes  in  Mon- 
tana .  Th  is  structure  also  gains 
significance  from  its  association 
with  the  orchard  i  ndustrv  in  the 
Bitterroot  Valley  where  it  connected 
the  trade  center  of  Victor  with  the 
Northern  Pacific  branch  line. 

62.     Bitterroot  Valley  Irrigation 
District  Siphon 


canal  of  the  Lower  Yellowstone 
Irrigation  Project,  Several  smaller 
bridges  were  also  constructed  over 
the  main  canal .  Both  of  these 
structures  are  84  feet  long  and  IR 
feet  wide  with  a  vertical  clearance 
of  12  feet.  An  interesting  feature 
of  these  bridges  is  that  the  trusses 
of  each  are  offset  with  respect  to 
each  other  by  one  panel. 

RICHLAND/BOOSEVRLT  COUNTIES 

65.     Snowden  Bridge 


In  1905,  this  riveted  Warren 
through  truss  structure  was  built  to 
carry  an  irrigation  siphon  over  the 
Bitterroot  River.  This  was  the  only 
irrigation  project  siphon  in  Montana 
that  was  not  built  by  the  U.  S. 
Reclamation  Service ,  The  entire 
project  was  bui It  by  a  private 
de  ve lope  r  as  pa  r t  of  a  la  nd 
development  scheme  and  was  to 
provide  water  for  potential  orchards 
in  Bitterroot  Valley. 

RICHLAND  COUNTY 

63.     U.S.R.S.  Main  Canal 

Bridge — North  of  Burns,  and 

6-1.     U.S.R.S.  Main  "anal 

Bridge — South  of  Burns 


These  two,  single -span,  pin- 
connected  Pratt  through  truss 
bridges  were  built  in  1907  by  A.  Y. 
Bayne  and  Company  of  Minneapolis  to 
carry     public     roads     over     the  main 


The  Snowden  Bridoe,  over  the 
Missouri  River,  is  the  only  vertical 
lift  bridge  in  Montana,  It  was 
built  by  the  American  Bridge  Company 
in  191 3  for  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad  along  with  the  Fairview 
Bridge  which  crosses  the  Yellow- 
stone River  in  North  Dakota.  Both 
were  designed  by  the  renowned 
engineering  firm  of  Waddell  and 
Harri  ngton .  The  Snowde  n  Bridge , 
when  completed ,  was  the  longes  t 
vertical  lift  bridge  in  existence 
and  had  the  second  largest  clear 
opening  of  ^^^11  movable  bridges  in 
the    wor Id.  The  bridge  cons i s ts 

of  three  27  5-foot  fixed  spans  and 
the  296-foot  life  span,  all  of  which 
a  re  riveted  Parker  through  trusses . 
In  1926,  a  timber  ramp  and  a  plank 
deck  were  added  to  accommodate 
vehicular  traffic.  The  lift  span 
was  rarely  used ,  and  today  the 
machinery  is  inoperable. 


66,  Wolf  Point  Bridge 

Erected  in  1930  by  the  Missouri 
Valley  Bridge  and  Iron  Company  of 
Leavenworth ,  Kansas ,  this  was  the 
first  bridge  built  across  the  Mis- 
souri River  between  Fort  Benton  and 
Williston,  North  Dakota.  The  three 
main  spans  are  riveted  Pennsylvania 
throuah  trusses,  one  400  feet  long 
and  two  27  5  feet  lonq.  The  400  foot 
span  is  by  far  the  longest  in 
Montana. 

SANDERS  rOdNTY 

67,  Main  Channel  Bridge,  and 

68,  Dry  Channel  Bridge 

These  bridges  cross  the  Clark 
Fork  at  Thompson  Falls,  just  above 
the  Thompson  Falls  Power  Plant.  They 
were  desianed  by  William  Pierce 
Cowles,  a  Minneapolis  engineer,  and 
were  built  in  1911  by  O.  E.  Peppard 
of  Missoula.  The  Dry  Channel  Bridge, 
the  smaller  of  the  two,  is  377  feet 
long  and  crosses  the  reservoir  of  the 
Thompson  Fa 1  Is  Powe  r  P  la  n  t .  Its 
three  main  spans  are  90-foot,  pin- 
cohnected  Pratt  through  trusses.  The 
Main  Channel  Bridge  is  588  feet  long 
and  crosses  a  rock  gorge  of  the  Clark 
Fork  below  the  Main  Channel  Dam  of 
the  Po we  r  P la  n  t .  An  e  i  gh  t -s  pa  n 
bridge  with  three  pin-connected  Pratt 
deck  trusses ,  it  is  the  longest 
remaining  Peppa  rd  bridge .  However, 
the  structure  is  no  longer  open  to 
traffic. 


69.  Flathead  River  Bridge 

This  four-span,  pin-connected 
Pratt  through  truss  bridge  was  built 
for  the  Northern  Pacific  in  lft96  by 
the  Milwaukee  Bridge  and  Iron  Company 
of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Each  span 
is  approximately  182  feet  in  length. 
It  is  one  of  the  three  oldest 
remaining  railroad  bridges  in  Montana 
(see  Descriptions  35  and  52)  and  the 
only  one  of  the  three  on  a  main  line. 

SILVER  BOW  COUNTY 

70.  Silver  Bow  Canyon  Bridge — 1897 
and , 

71.  _Silver  Bow  Canyon  Bridge — 1913 

These  two  bridges  carry  the 
Butte,     Anaconda  and  Pacific  Railroad 

(B.  A.  &  P.).  The  1897  structure  was 
built  by  the  Lassig  Bridge  and  Iron 
Works  of  Chicago ,  1 1 U  nois  and 
carries  the  road  over  the  Silver  Bow 
Creek      and      the      Northern  Pacific 

(Burlington  Northern)  tracks.  This 
bridge  has  five  plate  girder  deck 
spans  of  lengths  varying  from  32  to 
64  feet,  and  a  96-foot,  riveted 
Warren  pony  truss  span,  the  only 
truss  span  owned  by  the  B.  A.  &  P. 
The  73-foot,  three-span  plate  girder 
bridge  was  built  by  the  Wisconsin 
Bridge  and  Iron  Company  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin  in  191 3. 

Prior  to  1913  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Pacific 
Railroad  (Milwaukee  Road)  travelled 
over     the    B.     A.  &  P.  tracks  between 


Butte  and  Gregson.  But  when  both 
rai 1 roads  electrified  their  lines-- 
the  R.  A.  s  P.  to  2400  volts  DC  and 
the  Milwaukee  Road  to  3000  volts  nc-- 
it  became  necessary  that  the  Milwau- 
kee Road  have  its  own  track  so  the 
elect rica 1  current  for  the  trains 
could  be  drawn  from  Milwaukee  Road 
overh  ead  wi  res .  Thus ,  the  191 3 
bridge  was  constructed  at  Milwaukee 
Road  expense  to  carry  the  B.  A.  and 
P.  track  over  the  new  Milwaukee  Road 
tracks.  This  structure  represents 
the  electrification  of  these  two 
railroads ,  a  signif icanc  event  in 
Montana  history  as  well  as  in  the 
history  of  electric  railroads. 


STILLWATER  COUNTY 

7  2,    Reedpoint  Bridge 

The  Secruity  Bridge  Company  of 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  and  Billings, 
Montana  built  this  structure  over  the 
Ye 1 lows  tone  River  at  Reedpoint  in 
1911.  It  is  one  of  the  older  bridges 
on  the  river  and  consists  of  three, 
152-foot,  pin -connected  Camelback 
through  trusses  approached  at  the 
south  end  by  a  wood  stringer  span. 

73.     Kerns  Crossing  Bridge 

The  main  span  of  this  173-foot 
bridge  over  the  Stillwater  River  is  a 
lOft-foot,  pin-connected  Pratt  through 
tniss  span  approached  at  both  ends  by 
wood  s tringer  spans .  In  1906,  the 
William     S.     Hewett     Company  submitte-1 


the  low  hid  for  a  bridge  at  Kerns 
Crossing.  However,  by  the  time  the 
county  commissioners  were  ready  to 
sign  the  contract  in  1907,  a  transi- 
tion to  the  Security  Bridge  Company 
had  occurred. 

SWEET  GRASS  COUNTY 

74.  Greyclif f  Bridge ,  and 

75.  Vogues  Bridge 

Built  by  the  Security  Bridge 
Company  in  1911  and  1914,  respective- 
ly, these  are  two  of  the  older  bridges 
on  the  Yellowstone  River.  Both  have 
two  main  spans  which  are  pin-connected 
Camelback  through  trusses.  Those  of 
the  Greycliff  Bridge  are  175  feet  in 
length  while  those  of  the  Vogues 
Bridge  are  190  feet.  The  deck  of  each 
is  16  feet  wide. 

TETON/LEWIS  AND  CLARK  COUNTIES 

76.  Sun  River  Bridge 

This  bridge  was  designed  to  carry 
an  irrigation  siphon  pipe  over  the  Sun 
River.  Unlike  the  St.  Mary  River 
Bridge  (Description  30)  which  carried 
a  roadway  and  two  pipes  side-by-side, 
this  structure  carried  the  narrow 
roadway  along  the  top  chord  and  the 
pipe  along  the  lower  chord.  The  Sun 
River  Bridge  or  Pishkin  Canal  Siphon 
was  built  as  part  of  the  Sun  River 
Irrigation  Project  for  which  work 
began  in  1905.  The  Pishkin  Canal  has 
since  been  modified  so  the  siphon  is 
no     longer     necessary     and     the  bridge 


carries     only  vehicular 
s  tructure     consists  of 
riveted  Warren  trusses. 


traffic.  The 
two  112-foot 


TOOLE  COUNTY 

77,  Marias  River  Bridge 

The  history  of  this  bridge  is  not 
known  except  that  it  was  moved  off  the 
Marias  River  in  1954  when  the  river 
was  dammed  to  form  the  Tiber  Reser- 
voir. The  structure  is  approximately 
160  feet  long  and  is  the  only  Whipple 
double  intersection  Pratt  truss  in  the 
state.  Judging  from  its  portal 
bracing,  it  appears  to  have  been  built 
by  the  King  Bridge  Company  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

VALLEY  COUNTY 

78.  Tampico  Bridge 

The  "Highline,"  of  which  Valley 
County  is  a  part,  was  rapidly  settled 
during  the  homestead  era.  Numerous 
bridges  were  built  across  the  Milk 
River  and  smaller  streams  to  get 
agricultural  produce  to  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  station  and  then  on 
to  distant  markets.  This  three-span 
structure  was  built  in  1911  by  the 
Illinois  Steel  Bridge  Company  of 
Jacksonville,  Illinois  and  is  the 
earliest  of  several  similar  truss 
bridges  over  the  Milk  River.  The  main 
span  is  a  200-foot,  pin-connected 
Parker  through  truss  with  a  25-foot 
steel  stringer  approach  span  at  either 
end.       The  main  span  of  this  bridge  is 


identical  to  the  main  span  of  the  Milk 
River  bridge  south  of  Whatley  which 
was  erected  by  the  same  company  in 
1912. 

YELLOWSTONE  COUNTY 

79.  Pompey 's  Pi  Her  Bridge  ,  and 

80,  Duck  Creek  Bridge 

Both  structures ,  crossing  the 
Yellowstone  near  Billings,  were  built 
in  1915  by  the  Security  Bridge  Company 
of  Minneapolis  and  Billings.  The  last 
of  the  great  Yellowstone  River  truss 
bridges  bui It  duri  no  the  homestead 
boom,  these  two  are  the  oldest  riveted 
Warren  through  truss  vehicular  bridges 
in  Montana.  Pompey's  Filler  Bridge 
has  three  main  spans  of  190  feet  each 
and  a  37-foot  plate  girder  stringer 
approach  span  at  each  end.  The  three 
main  spans  of  the  Duck  Creek  Bridge 
are  each  152  feet  long  with  a  39-foot, 
plate  girder  span  at  either  end. 
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